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PREFACE 


In this account of The Organization of a Story and a Tale by Dr. William 
Morgan three types of scientific thought converge. In the first place, and 
above all, there is Dr. Morgan's own field work among the Navaho Indians, 
giving him direct first-hand knowledge of the workings of a primitive men- 
tality. In the second place, Dr. Morgan constructs his analysis with a firm 
grasp of the discoveries of modern psychology resvecting the interweaving 
of emotion, perception, and belief, into some settled habit of mind. Lastly, to 
my own great interest, Dr. Morgan has made considerable use, especially 
in his terminology, of my philosophical account of the rise of an occasion of 
experience, of whatever grade human or animal, out of the active influences 
of its environment. Any valid philosophy ought to be able to furnish the cate- 
gories of thought for the explanation of such particular experience. 

Primitive human mentality has a special interest as throwing light on the 
mentality which pervades animal nature on the one hand, and in the other 
direction by illustrating the submerged basis of civilized thought and emo- 
tion. The animal is a step below; civilized man is above, by a short step. 

As we read Dr. Morgan’s fascinating account of the rise of story and tale, 
under the urge of initial perception, of fusion with antecedent memory, of 
distortion by emotion and purpose, it is interesting to speculate as to where 
we differ from the primitive. The difference is not great, but it is very im- 
portant. It seems to consist in the absence of criticism respecting the associa- 
tions of ideas casually evoked by each state of imaginative feeling as it arises. 
There must be some primitive type of criticism respecting the suitability 
of suggested action for the purposes of immediate bodily existence. But when 
imagination strays beyond immediate actions, there is no critical apparatus 
to guide it. The story of the detachment of critical powers from their im- 
mediate purpose is the inner history of the growth of civilization. 


ALFRED NoRTH WHITEHEAD 


* Dr. William Morgan died in 1935. His unpublished MSS are now in Dr. Clyde Kluck- 
hohn’s possession; Dr. Kluckhohn made the arrangements for the publication of The Organiza- 
tion of a Story.and a Tale and has read galley proof on it. Generous help from Mrs. Christiana 
Morgan made possible printing Dr. Morgan’s complete study in one issue of the JOURNAL. 
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FOREWORD 


This article is an attempt to define and describe some of the physical and 
subjective processes, in individuals and in groups, which are involved in the 
formation of a story and a folktale. It presents the craftman’s approach to 
the homely, everyday material which can be found in any story and any 
tale. 

The material for the analysis comes, for the most part, from the Navaho 
Indians of Arizona, but the processes which are discussed seem to have a 
wide, if not universal, existence. Should this assumption be upheld, these 
processes will provide ethnologists, working in various areas of the world, 
with a common basis for discussion. 

In the preparation of this description of patterns and processes, fields 
other than Ethnology have been trespassed upon at will. The first of these is 
Physiology, where processes have long been explicit, and many bodily states 
have been measured. In this field, it is a habit of thought to consider the 
mutual dependence of variables in process. The second contributing discipline 
is academic Psychology, where behavior has been objectified and to some 
extent interpreted in terms of mental states. The third field is Psycho- 
therapy. Here investigators have been interested in the content, rather than 
the processes, of subjective activity. But a knowledge of content, and more 
precisely the meaning of content, is essential for detecting and tracing proc- 
esses. This meaning is the unconscious meaning and not those manifest 
interpretations of behavior and imagery, which are conscious afterthoughts 
and rationalizations. 

A few years of trespassing on these closely allied fields resulted in an ac- 
cumulation of ideas related, in part, to folktales and myths. Two separate 
efforts to express these ideas were frustrated by the lack of a satisfactory 
terminology. 

The desired terminology appeared when Professor A. N. Whitehead pub- 
lished his Process and Reality (New York, Macmillan, 1929). And thus the 
exposition which follows embodies three overlapping sets of ideas: those which 
had awaited an expansion of vocabulary; those which are explicit in Professor 
Whitehead’s terminology, and those which are implicit in his writings, but 
which remain concealed until his terms are applied to specific material. These 
latter have been a constant source of stimulation. 

Probably each reader of Process and Reality is initially impressed by the 
abstract quality of the terms, but this essential characteristic can readily 
assume the guise of a mental hazard. For instance, ‘‘entity’’ may name an 
electron, a human being, the color red. Obviously this presents difficulties 
to professional philosophers who tend to be wary of gambits. But the eth- 
nologist, on the contrary, may assume that an entity is a human being. Hav- 
ing decided upon this, the surrounding pages of Process and Reality present 
a friendly congregation of references to the occasions of everyday life. 

In describing the processes related to stories, tales and myths, certain 
limiting conditions have been arbitrarily prescribed, and these will be appar- 
ent in the following pages. In the first place, an investigation of myths has 
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been excluded because such a description would entail the use of a more ex- 
tensive terminology from Process and Reality. It was deemed expedient to 
treat only of stories and tales and to confine the terminology to two chapters 
of Process and Reality; namely, ‘The Order of Nature’ and ‘Organisms and 
Environment.” The terms have been freely borrowed, and scarcely a sentence 
fails to contain at least one term taken from these chapters. All the unidenti- 
fied quotations also come from these two chapters. 

In the present state of our knowledge, subjective processes possess an un- 
mistakably quixotic nature. It is with good reason, therefore that a descrip- 
tion of them should be briefly condensed, and that the chosen material should 
demonstrate the utmost simplicity. Such a description provides a substantial 
framework which invites the systematic expansion of each paragraph. 

There is, in the chapter entitled ‘‘The Order of Nature,” a footnote which 
is relevant here. This footnote calls the reader’s attention to The Fitness of 
the Environment (New York, Macmillan, 1913), The Order of Nature 
(Harvard University Press, 1917) and Blood (Harvard University Press, 
1928), Chapter I, by Professor L. J. Henderson. ‘These works are funda- 
mental for any discussion of this subject.’’ The subject, in this case, concerns 
some of the apparently unlimited types of order which may be discerned in 
nature. 

The attention of biologists has been called to the outstanding significance 
of Whitehead’s Philosophy of Organism or “theory of organic mechanism” 
by Professor Lawrence J. Henderson: A Philosophical Interpretation of 
Nature (The Quarterly Review of Biology, I: 2, 1926). 


THE STORY 


The Story: a black snake crossed the path of a story-teller. The snake went away 
to bring about a sickness, which came soon afterward to the story-teller. 


Folktales perform several functions, and the most important of these, from 
the point of view of an investigation of individual primitives, is ‘‘canaliza- 
tion.”” A tale canalizes the data in an individual’s internal and external en- 
vironments. Stories of actual experiences with snakes are ‘‘mated’’ with > 
imaginary fragments about snakes and the result may be a folktale. Canaliza- 
tion as a function serves to lead individuals back into coherent and satis- 
factory communication with their fellows and back into an orderly considera- 
tion of snakes. A lack of canalization is demonstrated in the soliloquies of 
hebephrenics. 

Canalization confines ‘“‘mental originality” within certain bounds, and in 
this way a mass of knowledge, often erroneous, concerning the external world 
is shaped into a number of definite superstitions, folktales, or a system of 
religion. A religion (including myths) and the numerous tales of a tribe pro- 
vide “points of reference’ for future occasions of mental originality, thus 
acting as secondary factors in the process of canalization. Were it not for these 
secondary factors, originality of a superficial nature ‘without reference” 
would develop. Fragments of extreme superficial originality may be demon- 
strated in any sequence of syllables which is meaningless and which consists 
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in satisfactions derived solely from sounds and rhythms. These occur in cer- 
tain songs and spoken rituals. For example: 


Aheye hooe hooooe ho 
Aheyeyehoe aheyeyehoe ananan.! 


Canalization specifically takes place as the third step in a process whereby 
“physical order” (the snake crossing the path and the sickness) is “‘con- 
veyed” into pure mental originality (the snake going away to bring about a 
sickness) and thence into ‘‘canalized mental originality” (the subsequent 
tale). The physical order, the subjective orientations and other elements of 
“givenness’’ among individuals of a tribe are sufficiently similar so that 
canalization readily occurs. Even among different tribes, the canalizations 
themselves are primarily similar when the physical order is not complex; as, 
for instance, in the generalized attributes of the sun-spirit. When these sun- 
attributes have been defined, they are received by other and future members 
of the society; and as such they may be termed “hybrid” or “impure pre- 
hensions,’’ where these terms mean 


the reception by one subject of a conceptual prehension belonging to the mentality of 
another subject. By this transmission the mental originality of the living occasions 
receives a character and a depth. In this way originality is both ‘canalized’ and inten- 
sified. Its range is widened within limits. Apart from canalization, depth of originality 
would spell disaster for the animal body. 


In its more general aspect, canalization as a process ramifies so widely when 
analyzed, that its description becomes a comprehensive commentary on the 
tale itself. It is therefore necessary to distinguish a family of processes, which 
may be described in three intervals. The first interval concerns “sense re- 
ception” and ‘‘perception”’ when these processes include ‘‘subjective forms” 
and “subjective aims” in the individual, the result of which is a story. The 
second interval concerns the “intensification of relevance’ whereby stories 
are modified and survive as tales. The third interval is a description of the 
tale as an event and as a “given primary phase for the concrescence of other 
actual entities’ within a “‘stabilized and specialized society” (the tribe), and 
within “subordinate societies” (the moiety, the clan, gens, a group, the fam- 
ily, an individual). 


I. SENSE RECEPTION AND PERCEPTION 


A story-teller says: ‘‘One day while walking home, a snake . . . .”’ Here then 
is an object providing “data” for his story. According to physiologists, the 
story-teller has a perception of a snake, and this perception is conveyed to 
him via one or more of his sense organs. This perception, as his story goes on 
to show, is a highly integrated process containing memory fragments of 


1 Washington Matthews, The Night Chant (Memoirs American Museum of Natural History 
6, 1902) para. 902. See also: 
loSSo! MiN 
visiblya mongban (ged frag- 
ment ssKy? wha tm) eani ngl (essNessUn 
rolli) ngl yS trolls (who le Ov erd) oma insCol. 
E. E. Cummings, Viva (Boston, Horace Liveright, 1931) 38. 
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other snakes. If this were all there was to the process, commenting on folk- 
tales would be relatively simple. When, however, a winged snake appears, 
the folklorist is in a complex network of ‘“‘subjective novelty.” As a matter 
of fact, the image on the retina of the story-teller’s eye is merely an area of 
the external environment differentiated by color and possibly motion, with 
two small areas which subsequently prove to be eyes. All else is subjective. 
The story-teller may go on to say that this snake crossed his path. So far, we 
may assume that this corresponds with what an actual snake actually did. 
Later on, as the story-teller retells his story and the behavior of the snake 
causes it to be considered a special snake, the story is on its way to become a 
tale. Complements of the gross perception of a snake crossing a path have 
been mated with certain ‘‘subjective emotional forms” and the result is a 
particular snake. These subjective forms constitute a pattern implying that 
the snake was an unusual snake. Such subjective forms add components to 
the observed behavior of the snake, and whenever this happens the behavior 
appears unusual. Subsequently it may seem to the story-teller that the snake 
crossed his path three times, or with peculiar rapidity. On the other hand, the 
movement of the snake crossing the path may remain unmodified in the 
memory of the story-teller, but that the snake should have crossed the path 
on that day, or at that particular time, and in conjunction with what may 
have happened to the story-teller before or after the incident supply more 
than one “efficient cause’ for believing that it was an extraordinary snake. 
Obviously, every story varies in the amount of subjective material which it 
contains. 

When Swedenborg had finished his now famous dinner only to find The 
Lord beside him,? we can agree that his story is approximately one hundred 
percent subjective. This incident has been introduced to emphasize the in- 
fluence of a bodily state upon the formation of a story, for this influence is 
never absent no matter how trivial the occasion may be. Not only do sub- 
jective emotional forms condition highly integrated perceptions (the snake 
crossing the path), but they are equally important for the underlying and 
more primitive ‘‘originative phases of sense reception. Any object may pro- 
vide an observer with data such as colors and sounds. These data as they exist 
in the external world vibrations’) are mere “potentials” for arousing 
responses within the observer’s body. These responses are feelings or ‘‘emo- 
tional forms transmitted from occasion to occasion.” It is clear that feelings 
have subjective forms and these latter are termed ‘‘sensa.’’ Furthermore, a 
sensum is ‘‘unspatialized” which increases its “potentialities for ingression” 
into a wide variety of subjective patterns. Thus, if the snake’s color be black, 
this sensum may determine the pattern of the story wherein the snake be- 
comes a good omen or a doer of evil according to whichever interpretation 
the local myths ordain. This process of the formation of sensa and the in- 
tegration of them into a perception which finds its way into a story, and sur- 
vives as a tale, and perhaps eventually as a myth has never received due 
consideration. 


* George Trobridge, A Life of Emanuel Swedenborg. (London, Swedenborg Society, 1920) 
109. 
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When the many sensa related to the snake combine to form a subjective 
pattern, the snake is no longer any snake, but a particular one, and the 
perception is spatialized, whereas, the sensum ‘blackness’ is unspatialized 
and therefore by itself may enter a subjective pattern which is not related 
to the snake. Thus the datum ‘blackness’ may acquire a subjective form 
connoting evil, or it may enter a subjective pattern which eventually reveals 
itself to the subject as a black hole, a black stick, a black bird. Also the sound 
of a rustling leaf may enter a subjective pattern of a coiled rattlesnake, and 
the observer may believe that he saw a snake. Usually, however, other data 
aid in such a delusion. Obviously, sense reception involves more than one 
datum, and these would eventually result in a perception of an actual object 
as it actually appears to the average individual. Therefore, whenever sense 
reception is incomplete and the result is a partial delusion, the process can be 
described in terms of “‘negative prehensions’’ and “positive prehensions,” 
where? 
every prehension consists of three factors: (a) the subject which is prehending, 
namely, the actual entity in which that prehension is a concrete element; (b) the 
‘datum’ which is prehended; (c) the ‘subjective form’ which is how that subject pre- 
hends that datum. ... There are two species of prehensions: (a) ‘positive prehen- 
sions’ which are termed ‘feelings’ and (b) ‘negative prehensions’ which are said to 
‘eliminate from feeling.’ Negative prehensions also have subjective forms. A negative 
prehension holds its datum inoperative in the progressive concrescence of prehensions 
constituting the unity of the subject. 


When elements of delusion manifest themselves in a perception, three pri- 
mary causes can be defined: (1) the data are insufficient; (2) there is incom- 
plete sense reception due to negative prehensions; (3) sensa enter into a 
subjective pattern which is not related to the object.‘ 

Wherever data are mated with subjective forms which are irrelevant to 
those data, the eventual perception will be incoherent. Thus, delusions and 
the extreme case of hallucination produce results which cannot be under- 
stood without further investigation. Sometimes a perception is incoherent to 
other members of the tribe when certain of its components do not appear in 
the tribe’s myths and folktales. In this way, a double headed snake may be 
incoherent; but a winged snake, if it is portrayed in their myths, will be 
familiar and acceptable. Theoretically, distortions of this nature are unlim- 
ited in kind and quantity among primitives, but in fact the conscious and un- 
conscious processes of canalization limit them and obviously the memory 
capacities of those individuals who are responsible for their propagation, 
limit them. 

There is another process which is always present in stories and tales and 
increasingly so in myths. This process involves the ‘‘ingression of sensa’’ into 
“‘patterned uniformity,’’ and seems to come about by the addition of a se- 
quence of subjective forms to one or more sensa. In the above case of the 
black snake, the sensum ‘blackness’ may accumulate such an extended pat- 


3 Whitehead, op. cit. 35. 
* Inasmuch as the present paper is arbitrarily confined to a limited terminology, further 
comment will not be made about prehensions. 
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tern of subjective forms that it will dominate the story, with the result that 
the incident may be called the Story of the Evil Snake, though such titles are 
usually reserved for tales. The growth of such a pattern on another scale may 
be observed when the black snake of a story becomes the unusual snake of a 
tale, and the winged snake of a myth. This transformation will be discussed 
in the next section, where it also will be stated that a winged snake may 
come directly from a dream, vision or hallucination. In describing the above 
processes of the ‘‘ingression of data’’ and the ingression of sensa, it has been 
pointed out how important subjective forms are. There is, however, one 
condition which has not been mentioned; namely, the subjective aim of the 
story-teller. For immediate purposes a narrow aspect of subjective aim will be 
discussed which is simply a “‘state of mind.’’ A state of mind may be one de- 
rived from hunger, or apprehension, and so forth. Such states of mind com- 
monly increase the individual’s awareness for certain kinds of data. On the 
other hand, when fatigue develops, awareness invariably decreases and many 
states of mind entail a subaverage awareness of phenomena in the external 
world. A more generalized form of these states of mind may be observed in 
the awareness of specialists, whose training narrows and sensitizes them to 
particular data. Such specialists would be an Indian who raises sheep; an 
Indian who is concerned primarily with agriculture; a shaman. The first 
two are interested in and therefore observe quite different features of to- 
pography, while the shaman is usually a shrewd observer of people. Further- 
more, it can be said that there is present in every individual at each moment 
of his life a state of mind, and this state of mind acts as a ‘“‘lure for feeling.” 
This lure for feeling exercises a selective function over the data in the in- 
dividual’s environment, including regions of his body. Thus, it may be 
supposed that this was not the first time that a snake had crossed the path 
of the above-mentioned story-teller, but in this particular case the snake 
impressed him sufficiently to prompt a story of the incident. Everyday experi- 
ence demonstrates that a state of mind accounts for a given incident strongly 
affecting an individual on Monday, but not on Saturday. 

Lure for feeling act selectively in another way. Let it be assumed that when 
the snake crossed the path, a porcupine did likewise. Data from these two 
objects reached the story-teller’s eye simultaneously but no perception of the 
porcupine reached consciousness, or at most only a dim and readily forgotten 
one. This type of selectivity is in continuous process in every individual and 
serves to emphasize the significance of these lures for feeling. Obviously many 
factors and many processes are concerned in this inclusion and exclusion of 
sensa. For instance, if the snake is mentioned often in myths, and the por- 
cupine seldom, the data from the snake will find more extensive subjective 
forms with which to mate and to produce sensa. As a result, the porcupine 
sensa will be held inoperative during subsequent ‘‘concrescent processes” 
which concern the snake. This type of selectivity is sometimes more con- 
veniently stated by saying that at a given moment there is a “gradation of 
eternal objects,” the snake, the porcupine; and the concrescent process ad- 
mits a selection from these objects, each of which have “contrasting objective 
lures” demonstrating “potential differences.”” Among primitives the. local 
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tales and myths influence these potential differences, and whatever a snake 
may do in one place or among one clan is more significant than the actions of 
a porcupine; whereas the latter may take precedence in some other tribe. 
These influences must not be considered as wholly external to the individual, 
for tales and myths in fragments remain as subjective forms in the indi- 
vidual. These forms represent the ‘‘ways of feeling’”’ for the members of a 
tribe and are therefore specific for that tribe. The subject of myths, however, 
from this point of view requires a more detailed treatment than the present 
paper can afford. 

Thus far, there have been indicated the preliminary processes which form 
a “private synthesis” in a given story-teller, resulting in a state of mind. This 
condition, however, must be further amplified before proceeding with the 
formation of the story and the “satisfactions” which the story-teller derives. 
The sequence of processes which have been cited consists of the ingression 
of data from the external world creating responses or feelings in the indi- 
vidual which can be described as subjective forms or sensa; and the ingression 
of these sensa into subjective patterns which determine the pattern of the 
story. But emphasis should be laid upon the fact that the snake as a datum 
does not determine the feelings that it is evil or good, nor does it determine the 
inclusion or exclusion of subjective forms such as, for instance, that the snake 
went away in order to contrive an illness to the story-teller. The fact may be 
that later in the day the story-teller felt sick and could not eat. Inasmuch as 
the snake had done nothing unusual in crossing his path, he may have had no 
disturbing apprehension between the time when he saw the snake and the 
time when he became sick. Nevertheless when he felt sick he would recall the 
incident of the snake and readily decide that the snake was an efficient cause 
for his illness. If so, he would imply, in the telling of his story, that the snake 
had behaved in an unusual way although actually such had not been the case. 
On the other hand, the story-teller may have been in an apprehensive state of 
mind before he saw the snake, in which case the snake would affect him in an 
unusual way. There is, of course, a simple variant to this event; that is, where 
the snake does in fact behave peculiarly—let it be assumed—by crossing the 
path three times, and under such circumstances the observer would naturally 
make a story of it and any subsequent ordinary or extraordinary happening 
could readily be attributed to the influence of the snake. In fact, the unusual 
behavior of the snake would probably institute an interval of apprehension 
during which any number of rare phenomena would happen to him and 
around him. In this state of apprehension his horse or sheep would not behave 
in their customary way in his presence, and his mental preoccupation would 
cause him to mistime his bodily movements so that a familiar object might 
slip from his hand, or he might stumble over a familiar stone, or a distant 
noise might contain improbable import. 

The preceding paragraph serves to show how necessary it is to know the 
state of mind of the story-teller before, during, and after the interval of time 
when the story was formed. Each moment of this time presented a variety 
of alternative subjective patterns (the snake as good or evil) affecting the 
sequence of the story; and each moment contained more than one lure for 
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feeling (the snake, the porcupine) which was admitted or rejected, thus con- 
stituting an “originative decision” of the ‘actual occasion.” Each actual 
occasion during the formation of the story concerned data in the external 
world and subjective data within the individual, and unless both types are 
described an originative decision at any step in the story has no context and 
becomes merely one of an unlimited number of possible decisions. 

It is difficult to describe the originative decisions in the subjective processes 
of the present story. Such decisions are of a small order of magnitude, but 
on a larger scale the conclusion that the snake went away to cause the story- 
teller’s illness may be designated an originative decision. This interval be- 
tween the time when the snake disappeared and the illness began would or- 
dinarily be consciously elaborated; for instance, that the snake turned north, 
and then went to a place where other snakes were and together they told a 
wind to take a sickness to the story-teller. Such incidents may have been 
known to the story-teller from myths and tales, but a series of originative de- 
cisions is nevertheless demonstrated because the story-teller might have said 
that the snake turned west, and then went to a place where the bluebirds 
were and together they told a coyote to take a sickness to the story-teller. 
Therefore, just how certain originative decisions were made rather than 
others is significant information, for it shows this particular story as a con- 
crescent process evolved from the data of the snake, although there were 
many other possible ‘‘concrescences,”’ some of which survive as variants. 

These originative decisions arising from the ‘‘ingression of sensa into pat- 
terned uniformity’’ depend upon the sensa being relevant to the data. If the 
sensa result in the perception of a two headed snake and if no two headed 
snake appears in the local myths, the story-teller will be recognized as the 
victim of a delusion, unless he be respected as a “visionary.’’ In examining 
the behavior of primitives from the White man’s point of view, varying quan- 
tities of delusion are always discerned, and not all of this can be traced to the 
influence of myths. A primitive individual cannot be depended upon to have 
one continuous orthodox reaction to snakes. Therefore, a thorough knowledge 
of myths is not sufficient to account for the everyday behavior of a primitive 
in respect to his external environment. His bodily states and certain environ- 
mental circumstances must be taken into consideration, as well as dreams 
and the many subterfuges which afford him protection from ‘‘unseen forces.” 
If the story-teller had been carrying a special stone which warded off the 
various influences of snakes, the present story would undoubtedly have had a 
different ending or no story whatever would have resulted from the incident. 
As has been previously stated, not only must the sensa be relevant to the 
data, but the “conceptual ingression of data’”’ and sensa must contain ‘‘po- 
tentials for physical feeling.’’ Otherwise, neither the story-teller nor his lis- 
teners will experience adequate satisfactions. Data, such as the patriarchal 
Christian Trinity when introduced into a matriarchy, fail in potential for 
physical feeling. When this happens it may be said that the data or sensa 
have no “conceptual lure for feeling,’’ or the lure may be rejected from the 
“reality of feeling,’ in which case the story-teller would not make a story of 
the snake crossing his path, but might relate it once or twice as an incident. 
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In the formation of the previously mentioned story, a series of originative 
decisions have been indicated. There remains to be discussed a series of satis- 
factions from which the originative decisions arise. These satisfactions are 
the end-points or ‘completions of concrescent processes,” and they provide 
“given primary phases for subsequent concrescences. The concrescence is 
thus the building up of a determinate satisfaction, which constitutes the com- 
pletion of the actual togetherness of the discrete components.”’ Each satis- 
faction is ‘‘one complex fully determinate feeling’’ or more simply ‘one com- 
plex unity of feeling,’ where feeling has a general meaning. This satisfaction 
or unity of feeling is the sum of “intensities” from specific feelings and these 
latter, as has been said, are derived from sensa which have entered into 
“patterned subjective uniformity.’’ Such satisfactions are not conscious. If 
they were they would be active components of the processes rather than 
completions. Here again as with originative decisions, it is difficult to describe 
or demonstrate a satisfaction because it is an event of small dimensions and 
is also unconscious; but composite satisfactions on a larger scale may be 
shown. These often manifest themselves by familiar somatic reactions (per- 
spiration, laughter, constriction of throat) which can be observed at varying 
intervals in the story. These reactions are local fluctuations in muscle tonus 
and, of course, differ in kind and in intensity with different individuals. Such 
reactions may also be offered as partial and somewhat unreliable evidence 
that satisfactions vary in intensity. More dependable evidence can be de- 
duced from the kind of material which is found in the concrescent process sub- 
sequently arising from a given primary phase or satisfaction. In general, these 
factors which cause a story to survive as a tale increase the ‘‘intensity of 
satisfactions.’’ These factors will be apparent in the next section. 

From what has been said, it appears that the ‘“‘subjective aim”’ of the indi- 
vidual conditions the satisfactions. There is, however, a continual modifica- 
tion of the subjective aim by the satisfactions, and the modifications may 
narrow or divert the subjective aim. This may be seen where the story-teller 
changes into a somewhat different personality as the story proceeds. One 
story-teller may emphasize the manner in which he circumvented the snake’s 
influence, thus carrying out a general subjective aim to impress others favor- 
ably and to fortify himself, whereas another story-teller will begin a story, 
apparently in this same state of mind, but gradually he will become an inex- 
tricable victim of snake influences. 

Thus far, there have been briefly outlined certain subjective processes in a 
story-teller who has related that a black snake crossed his path and went 
away to bring about a sickness, which came to him soon afterward. Attention 
has also been called to the importance of knowing the story-teller’s state of 
mind and as much of his subjective material as possible which were present 
before, during, and after the interval of time when the story was formed. 
There remain to be mentioned three loci of the story-teller which are also 
significant in any description of a story. He can be described with reference 
to the ‘‘actual occasions of the settled world which provide the datum”’ for 
him and which lie in his ‘causal past’’; secondly, he is related to those ‘‘po- 
tential occasions” for which he himself decides his own “potentialities of 
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contribution to their data,’’ wherefore such occasions lie in his ‘‘causal fu- 
ture’; and thirdly, there are “those actual occasions which lie neither in his 
causal past, nor in his causal future.’ ‘‘Such actual occasions are called his 
contemporaries.” 

These three loci achieve importance when a story-teller is described in rela- 
tion to his story. The settled world is not only the external world of objects 
including parts of the story-teller’s body, but also his myths insofar as these 
are perpetuated by recurrent acts of a public or private nature. The personal 
aims of a story-teller, based on whether he holds a civil or religious position 
of authority, whether he be rich or poor, affect his story. All such qualifica- 
tions may condition certain material in the story so that he stresses certain 
potentialities in the data of his story with reference to his own causal future. 
If the present story-teller had been a sheep-raising Indian and also poor be- 
cause of the lack of care for his sheep, and had he returned after the snake 
had crossed his path to find his sheep looking badly as usual, he could have 
extended the influence of the snake to include the sickly conditions of his 
sheep. Thus could he attend to the causal future of his livestock. Obviously, 
contemporary occasions modify his story, but these lead back into the previ- 
ous discussion of the formation of a story, because some of these occasions 
modify and others do not. 

While the processes which have been mentioned in this first interval of 
the organization of a story and a tale have not been carried into detail, and 
have been applied to a grossly simplified incident, they nevertheless present 
a basis for the analysis of folklore; and the terminology affords a common 
ground for discussion unfraught with the loosely defined phrases of the many 
schools of psychologists. This first interval has been arbitrarily concerned 
with sense reception and perception when these processes include subjective 
forms and subjective aims in the individual which are always involved in the 
inception of a story. 


2. INTENSIFICATION OF RELEVANCE 


In this section there will be described a second interval in the formation 
of a folktale; namely, the “intensification of relevance’ whereby stories are 
modified and survive as tales, as, for instance, where the black snake of a 
story becomes the unusual snake of a tale. The hypothetical story of the black 
snake which has been discussed contains no conscious elaboration belonging 
to a particular story-teller. The story of a black snake crossing a path and 
going away to send a sickness to the observer is, to certain primitives, little 
more than the statement that two plus two is equal to four. There would be 
nothing remarkable about snakes having such power, and nothing remark- 
able about a snake crossing a path. In reality, such a story would be elab- 
orated with three kinds of material; one kind would be derived from myths 
and tales; another kind from particular events which happened before, during, 
and after the snake crossed the path, and a third kind which orients the tale 
in a particular locality. The latter two kinds of material would be unusual, 
in the sense that much of it would not have happened to anyone but the story- 
teller. Accordingly, the story might contain details from a dream of the story- 
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teller’s which seemed related to the snake, or perhaps details of a conversation 
which the story-teller previously had had with his grandmother. Such ma- 
terial, which lies outside the experience of others, is comparatively irrelevant 
to them and when these others retell the story they tend to forget such de- 
tails. Thus a story successively loses this type of material on its way to become 
a tale, and an elaborate story about a snake, incorporating much that an 
individual has heard, observed and imagined about a snake, may be gradually 
deleted when others tell the story. In the meantime, certain myth and tale 
material may be added and may remain in the story. This material would 
resemble the previously mentioned elaboration where it was said that the 
snake turned north, and then went to a place where other snakes were, and 
together they told a wind to bring a sickness to the story-teller. This process 
is the “intensification of relevance of common characteristics” and it is com- 
posed of two sub-processes; namely, elaboration and de-elaboration. This 
sub-process of elaboration is accomplished by an “enhancement of relevance 
for other elements’’ that is to say, by the introduction of myth material: and 
the sub-process of de-elaboration may be restated as a process of “relegation 
of elements into comparative irrelevance.” Here again may be observed all 
the processes which were mentioned in the first section of this paper, but the 
story instead of the actual snake provides the data, and lures for feeling deter- 
mine what data will survive. Again, these lures for feeling act selectively as 
they did when the snake and the porcupine were simultaneously observed, 
except that in this interval, myth material rather than the story-teller’s per- 
sonal material tends to survive, although it must be remembered that what 
is also personal in the story is the ‘“‘tonality’’ which guides the elaboration. 
In other words, data of events derived from what happened to the story-teller 
before, during and after the snake crossed his path attain “‘ingression into a 
patterned uniformity” of his listeners less readily than data derived from 
myth and tale material. Apparently, subjective emotional forms, which have 
been previously experienced, readily mate with familiar and relevant data 
and less readily mate with unfamiliar data. Myths and tales provide familiar 
data, whereas that which happened to an individual on a particular day is, 
in part, unfamiliar data for others and fails for them ‘‘in potential for physical 
feeling.” Also, if a datum from the story does not succeed in resolving itself 
into an “emotional form” within the hearer, this datum is forgotten by the 
hearer who omits it when he repeats the story and the subsequent story is 
thus simplified. In this way, the intensification of relevance of common 
characteristics proceeds, whereby material common to the experience of a 
few is replaced by material common to the experience of many. So long as this 
process is in progress, the story or tale tends to gain in elaboration. 

If, however, myth material is added indefinitely to a tale, it will obscure 
the material which has survived from the original story and the tale will, in 
fact, become a myth. Thus, the black snake, which has become a particular 
snake of a tale, will come to be the deified chief snake who may have tem- 
porarily assumed the guise of a black snake. If the entire tale is transformed in 
this way and rendered remote from the original physical order, it must be 
discussed as a myth and not as a folktale. The following examples tend to 
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clarify this distinction between a tale and a myth. The first quotation is taken 
from a Shoshonean tale* 


56. The Man and the Turkey 


..» He went a short distance and camped with his turkey, which had already grown 
large. It said, “I want to go towards the sunrise. While I am gone, do you fix nice 
dirt and level ground here.’’ He began to run. The man fixed the ground, making a 
circle. When he was through, he waited for the turkey, whom he expected to return 
late, but he returned soon, crying and wings down. He walked, stood in the center, 
and shook his wings; then corn fell out of them. ‘‘Stay here and watch this, I'll get 
some more.”’ He went and returned with some wheat. ‘‘Stay here and, I'll get some 
more.” He cane back with beans. “Watch it, I'll get some more.” He brought peas. 
He also brought all kinds of onions, pumpkins, tobacco. ‘‘Now I want you to plant 
this.”” He walked out straight and with his wings dragging along and tobacco came 
growing out. He did the same with the other plants. ‘You must plant the rest.’’ So 
the man planted corn and the other plants. He stayed there. The corn grew quickly, 
so did the other plants. 


The following example is from a Navaho myth.® 
The Whirling Logs 


... They (the Visionary and the Turkey) descended the hill to a place where the four 
streams joined into one; they came to a beautiful meadow where the water over- 
flowed the land; they took four circuits around the meadow and as they walked the 
prophet thought to himself: ‘‘What a beautiful place this is for a farm. I wish I had 
brought some grains of corn with me, or that I had asked the yei for some, at the last 
place where I visited them.” At length he went to the center. of the meadow where he 
met two Hastseyalti and two Hastsehogan; one of each came from the lodge at the 
Silneole and one of each were of those who had travelled with him. They asked him 
where he had slept the previous night. He pointed out the place; he told them how he 
longed for seeds to plant a farm, and how sorry he was that he had not brought some 
with him. Said the holy ones: “It is a fine place for a farm, our grandson; a fine place 
for a young man and a young woman to farm together. The crops cannot fail here.” 
When they had spoken he sang another song, the first of the Taike Gisin or Farm 
Songs, the burden of which is “I wish I had the seed.” One of the divine ones now 
said: ‘‘You have the seed. Your turkey has it. Go ask him; but do not let him know it 
was I who told you.” The Navaho approached his pet and thus spoke: “My pet, this is 
a good place to plant. Have you any seed?’”’ The turkey held up its head, ran four times 
around its master, stood facing the east, shook its wings and dropped from them four 
grains of white corn. It ran to the south and (facing south) dropped four grains of 
blue corn; to the west, and dropped four grains of yellow corn; to the north and 
dropped four grains of variegated corn. Each time that it shook its wings and dropped 
corn, it gobbled. The Navaho picked up the corn and went to the east; but the turkey 
did not follow him. Again it went toward the east and shook from its wings four 
squash seeds; to the south and shook out four beans; to the west and shook out four 
watermelon seeds; to the north and shook out four muskmelon seeds; lastly it came 
to the center between all these points and shook out four tobacco seeds. Bitahatini 
came back to where the turkey was, picked up all the seeds, and returning to this place 
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in the east, sang the second and third of the Farm Songs. Now he and his turkey 
wandered four times in increasing circles till they reached the edge of the meadow, 
From here the man went to a neighboring gully and procured a piece of tsintlizj 
(Fendleria rupicola) to use as a planting stick. They both returned, making four 
circuits to the place where they had been standing. Approaching the east, the man 
dug a hole and, planting the white corn, sang the fourth Farm song. Still continuing 
the same song, he planted the blue corn in the south, the yellow corn in the west and 
the variegated corn in the north. He returned to the center and began the fifth Farm 
Song. While singing this, he planted squash seeds in the southeast, beans in the south- 
west, watermelon seeds in the northwest and muskmelon seeds in the northeast. 
Singing the sixth Farm Song, he planted tobacco seeds in the edge of the field, beyond 
the others in four different places—east, south, west, north. When the planting was 
done he erected four scarecrows made of branches secured to the ends of high sticks, 
These were not only to frighten away birds, but to show that the land was claimed. 
Again he circled four times around the field and went to the south to camp under a 
pinon tree.... 


In this Navaho myth, ritual and myth imagery was perhaps added to what 
may or may not have been a short and entertaining event similar to the 
Shoshonean Tale, but the abstraction that myths grow from tales is not 
generally valid for it is frequently stated that some myths are derived from 
dreams, visions, trances, or hallucinations. In the above case, it is obvious 
that the myth material lends itself to ceremonial re-enaction and symbolic 
representation (sandpaintings) and that the Tale in its present form does not. 

The process of de-elaboration requires further comment. This process con- 
cerns the elimination of “elements of originality” by the story-teller himself 
and by successive tellers of the story. Thus an image of a double headed snake 
would tend to be dropped from the stories of certain tribes where no such dou- 
ble headed snake was familiar in tales and myths. Such an image would be 
incoherent and essentially ridiculous to those who hear the story. The reason 
for this reaction of the hearers seems to be that individuals are conditioned 
in childhood by their tribal images. Each image presents a composite of emo- 
tional patterns, and a noticeable deviation from this composite would be 
temporarily incomprehensible. Obviously the continued distortion of images 
and ceremonies exists in some localities, and borrowed images find their way 
into a tribe in spite of the fact that they may be partially unfamiliar. This 
phenomenon of change rests upon the assumption that at any given momenta 
tribal religion is in process of equilibrium with the daily needs of its members. 
This statement involves the question of how some types of distortion or 
“originality,” but not other types, survive in tales. In general, myths limit 
the extent and define the type of originality within a tribe and these are sel- 
dom exceeded in local tales. A common type of originality is the varying 
sizes of gods. Just how this increased or decreased size reaches an apparently 
satisfying limit must remain for the present a matter for conjecture. Another 
type of originality is the addition of four or more arms and hands to an 
image. Such repetitive types of originality presumably contribute a succes- 
sion of satisfactions which are analogous to those which are derived from 
repetitive compulsive actions and to verbal repetitions in songs, rituals, and 
myths. Such comments are not intended to draw attention to differing types 
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of distortion, but rather to stress distortion as a function. Thus from a general 
functional point of view, “‘originalities for emphasis,’’ such as the creation or 
use of sub-human or super-human-sized images, are similar. In every case 
these distortions bring about a ‘‘massiveness due to reiterated character.” 
Whenever these originalities for emphasis, arising from individual lures for 
feeling and subjective emotional forms, are accepted and are familiar to a 
group so that they survive the process of de-elaboration and remain in tales, 
they may be termed group originalities in contradistinction to individual 
originalities; and there may be many kinds of groups within a specified soci- 
ety, if by the word group is meant those individuals who come together for 
special purposes such as hunting, initiation, burial. 

Another form of originality, namely transformation or ‘metamorphosis,’ 
may be mentioned; where, animals, for instance, embody a series of human 
characteristics. The rabbit may represent the ability to run fast, and the 
coyote may represent deceitful cleverness. When a tale involves a man 
through a sequence of incidents, in each of which he displays one of the above 
characteristics, the tale is greatly simplified by having the man turn into a 
rabbit or coyote and back into a man. This type of distortion, therefore, per- 
forms the function of simplifying the tale and hastening the direct progress of 
the narrative,’ as for instance in the Shoshonean Tale, ‘‘The Hero Split in 
Two.’’8 


... There was a camp where an old woman was living with her son’s son; his father 
had been killed. The boy said to her, ‘‘You had better split me in two, then put a 
conical basket over me”’. . . then she cut him in two and covered him up... . After 
awhile two boys rose... . They found their mother staying all alone. The two boys 
were monkey (mourning) doves. They went up into the air and dropped near their 
mother; .... The boys turned themselves and their followers into deer and went to 
drink.... 


It may readily be seen that satisfactions are significant in any discussion 
involving elaboration and de-elaboration. Such satisfactions are related to 
very short intervals of the story and tale material. There are also more gen- 
eral satisfactions which concern fragments of the story or tale. Such “‘satis- 
factions can be classified by reference to triviality, vagueness, narrowness, and 
width.” Triviality is obviously based upon reactions within individuals. In 
the present incident, a porcupine observed simultaneously with a black snake 
was trivial as compared to the snake. Among individuals of another tribe or 
clan, the snake might be trivial as compared to the porcupine, so that in any 
group in a locality tales demonstrate that some objects are consistently more 
trivial than other objects. This relative triviality has been described by the 
processes of sense reception and may here be summarized by realizing that 
triviality ‘‘arises from lack of coordination in the factors of the datum, so 
that no feeling arising from one factor is reenforced by any feeling arising 
from another factor.’’ Insofar as the group is concerned, the process of de- 
elaboration decreases triviality, as does also the process of elaboration when 


7 Obviously, such distortions also fulfill other functions based on their latent contents. 
8 Lowie, op cit. 189. See also 30, 40, 48, 52, 54, 55, 62, 86-91, 201, 213, 224, 230. 
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it concerns the particular kind of material which survives in a story and a 
tale. It cannot be said that triviality is inherent in certain material. It de 
pends upon how the material is used ; that is, upon the context; and it depends 
upon when the material is used. In the present story, the crossing of the path 
by the snake is not trivial but this cannot be known without the subsequent 
context wherein this event accounts for a sickness which comes to the story- 
teller. There is also a secondary context which may not be apparent, and this 
is the tribal background of myth which sanctions unusual powers to an other- 
wise trivial snake. In addition to these considerations, trivality is conditioned 
by events in that a hunting story is trivial to an agricultural group; a story 
about war is comparatively trivial when no war is imminent, and stories about 
death, burial, and after-life are least trivial when told among a group of 
mourners. Triviality may also be a barrier to the diffusion of stories, but this 
is unlikely because a story is easily transformed. A tale about the deceitful 
cleverness of a coyote will be trivial to a tribe inhabiting mountains, so far 
as the coyote is concerned. But, on the other hand, deceitful cleverness may 
not be trivial in a mountain tribe, and if the tribe did not possess a similar 
tale, it would presumably borrow the coyote tale and substitute a familiar 
animal exemplifying deceitful cleverness. Therefore, a story or a tale, an in- 
cident or any of its elaborations contain varying degrees of triviality for the 
original story-teller; for various groups and tribes, and for various occasions, 
and at various times. Triviality is not a comprehensive term. It has its spe- 
cific meaning in every-context. 

“‘Vagueness is the irrelevance of the differences between definite actual enti- 
ties.’’ While the present sequence of events was happening to the story-teller, 
and before these events became a story, a condition of relative vagueness 
existed. The snake, the path, and other objects had only ‘‘faint coordinations 
of perspective contrast.” These objects had become perceptions with a mini- 
mum of “patterned contrast,’’ and at this time there was a negligible amount 
of ‘‘supplementary feeling’’ which consequently ‘‘discriminated the objects 
from each other.”’ So long as supplementary feeling is lacking, any sequence 
of events may be termed “shallow experience.’’ When, however, a sickness 
came to the story-teller and he began reviewing the antecedent events, cer- 
tain perceptions received supplementary feelings and at once “perspective 
contrast” was introduced with ‘‘coordinating intensification.’’ For the most 
part, these supplementary feelings, especially those which concerned the 
snake, were derived from underlying myths; wherefore, the snake which 
crossed his path became not merely any snake, but a particular one. When the 
story is retold by other story-tellers parts of it will be relatively vague to them, 
and these parts they will modify. When the story survives as a tale, the con- 
dition of vagueness will have been reduced to a minimum; “faint objectifica- 
tions’’ do not survive in tales. It may be observed that vagueness can be a 
symptom of an individual, in which case his stories will contain sequences of 
details without emphasis. In such cases a story-teller must ‘differentiate and 
deepen the faint coordinations of perspective contrast” by interpreting the 
objectifications or details of the story with references to his own satisfactions, 
because these references and the supplementary feelings have been ‘“dis- 
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missed into negative prehensions.’’ This is what subsequent story-tellers do 
when they de-elaborate certain intervals of the story and elaborate others. 
The addition of their own supplementary feelings develops contrasts and 
introduces narrowness, where narrowness means “massive simplicity.’’ As 
stories develop, there is a tendency to omit digressions and to focus on a 
common entity (the snake), and the characteristics of this common entity 
enforce narrowness, treating only with those characteristics which are famil- 
iar. Thus narrowness, as here used, is a term for intensification of relevance 
which has been previously described; and the meaning of massive simplicity 
in contradistinction to mere simplicity, is that narrowness implies ‘‘depth of 
relevance.”’ In other words, instead of simplifying the story-teller’s details 
about the snake by omission or by substitution of other indifferent details 
supplied by conscious elaboration, material is introduced from the tribal \’ 
background where this consists of myths and tales. Before this has taken | 
place, it may be said that even though there might have been considerable 
conscious elaboration about the snake, nevertheless a condition of vagueness 
without narrowness existed regarding the snake because of the lack of myth 
and tale material. But this condition of vagueness, while the story was being 
shaped was essential, because ‘it enables a background to contribute its 
relevant quota, and it enables a social group in the foreground to gain con- 
centrated relevance for its community of character,’’ where this ‘community 
of character”’ derives from reactions to black snakes and the sickness. 

Another condition which is essential to ‘‘the classification and understand- 
ing of general satisfactions is ‘width.’’’ Width with vagueness and without 
narrowness produces what may be loosely termed comprehensive conversa- 
tion. It is a fact of common experience that such conversationalists are readily 
differentiated from story-tellers. Width means variety of material regardless 
of its degree of triviality, narrowness or vagueness. But, whereas, vagueness 
is identified with faint objectifications which do not imply incoherence, ex- 
treme width on the other hand produces incoherence. A story-teller with wide 
experience in hunting coyotes will introduce incidents which are incoherent 
to others with less experience. Similarly, shamans will introduce myth mate- 
rial which is unfamiliar to others, thereby adding width and incoherence to a 
story. In the conversation of a hebephrenic, it is not triviality, nor narrow- 
ness, nor vagueness which causes the primary incoherence, but it is width. 
Satisfactions which may be referred to width are readily observable whenever 
teaching and storytelling is done. Teachers and story-tellers derive such satis- 
factions, in part, from the width of their material, especially where this ma- 
terial has not been experienced by the listeners. 

Any description of the intensification of relevance in stories and tales is 
incomplete without a consideration of the “foreground” and the “relevant 
background”’ because the relevant background provides ‘‘a massive sys- . 
tematic uniformity” and is ‘“‘the presupposed world to which all ordinary 
propositions refer.’’ The foreground comprises the perception of a snake cross- 
ing a path and also the subsequent presence of sickness. The material, relat- 
ing to the snake causing the sickness, comes from a relevant background; and 
this background consists of different degrees of ‘‘perspective remoteness.” 
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The teller of the present story may have been told in his childhood that a 
black snake was evil, or he may have remembered it from some tribal myth. 
This material, when he recalled it, became a factor in the foreground to which 
he reacted as immediately and actually as he did to the snake itself. At the 
same time, the story-teller may have possessed other material about snakes 
which did not appear in the foreground, and this material may be termed 
perspectively remote. The foreground is not co-extensive with consciousness 
because it includes such components as unconscious satisfactions and nega- 
tive prehensions. Images, such as the chief snake, which are remote most of 
the time in daily life, may, however, be immediate as regards the motivation 
of an entity and as regards their presence in a concrescence. Furthermore, an 
interval of time does not necessarily render an image of the relevant back- 
ground increasingly remote. Nightmares and phobias, which form during 
and after a trauma, may become more and more immediate in the daily 
foreground of an individual. 

The relation between foreground and relevant background among different 
races and groups may be partially described by making the probable assump- 
tion that all races of children pass through a similar progression of thought- 
processes, but due to a certain perceveration of belief in faulty premises and 
errors of fact, adults of one race will retain and use thought-processes which 
adults of another race have discarded.® The retention of these early thought- 
processes entails the retention of certain images and dogma, such as the image 
of the chief snake and the dogma that he may cause sickness or zigzag 
lightning. Such retentions signify that these images and dogma in the relevant 
background readily and frequently appear in the foreground. This character- 
istic of primitives is further accentuated by ceremonies which bring the rele- 
vant background into the immediate foreground. Thus their myths, which 
deal with their gods and related subjective processes and which in a majority 
of White men are confined to an usually quiescent background, may often 
be acted and the gods impersonated. In this way, and because daily events 
or certain animate and inanimate entities are supposed to be motivated by 
supernatural agencies, the immediate foreground or primitives contains the 
continual presence of data which is comparatively remote in the relevant 
background of White men. 

After a consideration of the above paragraphs, it may be concluded that 
the intensification of relevance cannot be accomplished without references to 
the relevant background and in fact, the elaboration of a story with myth 
material and other data from the background is nothing other than a means 
of making a story relevant and preparing it to survive as a tale. 


3. THE TALE AS AN EVENT 


This third interval is a description of the tale as an “event” and as a 
“given primary phase for the concrescence of other actual entities” within 
a stabilized and specialized society (the tribe), and within subordinate soci- 
eties (the moiety, a group, the family, an individual). As the tale continues 


® William Morgan, Navaho Dreams (American Anthropologist 34: 390-405, 1932). 
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to be retold, its transformation ceases. The personal experiences of the orig- 
inal story-teller have become impersonal and represent the reactions of a 
distorted individual. This distortion may accompany an exceptional empha- 
sis of some character trait, which may become obvious by the type of ending 
which the tale acquires. The sick man may suffer the fatal consequences of 
the gods’ intentions or possibly an old spider-woman may visit him in 
dream, phantasy, hallucination or vision and give him an incantation, or per- 
haps a stone tied with a particularly knotted cord to counteract the influ- 
ences of the gods (e.g., Navahos). What she gives‘him may remain a specific 
aid for use with similar sicknesses; and the distortion of the individual, men- 
tioned above, may take place in his reactions to the spider-woman, where his 
initial behavior is that of an average member of his tribe, but his final be- 
havior, where he comes into custody of the incantation or stone, is unexpected. 
The tale, as a whole, may now be said to possess order, where order is the 
“actual togetherness of the discrete components.” It may very well be that 
the components (a black snake, a particular sickness, and a spider-woman) 
have never before been associated together in this tribe, although each has 
had a previous separate existence. For the purposes of this discussion and in 
respect to each other, these components may be said to have been in a con- 
dition of disorder; from which varying degrees of order are discernible, ending . 
perhaps in personification in one image, which embodies a black snake, the 
sickness and a spider-woman. In the present instance, the tale may be termed 
a concrescence, where the three components (snake, sickness, spider-woman) 
and many minor ones are ‘‘values contributing to the satisfaction;” and the 
“process of concrescence may be said to terminate with the attainment of a 
fully determinate satisfaction; and the creativity thereby passes over into 
the given primary phase for the concrescence of other actual entities.”’ This 
“given primary phase’’ is here taken to be the completed tale, and so long 
as this tale persists without modification it may be termed an entity and an 
event. As such, the tale provides data to its listeners; and since it may be sup- 
posed that these data are received by the listeners with the same processes 
of sense reception and perception as were described in Section I any further 
description would duplicate what has already been discussed, with the excep- 
tion of the original story-teller whose data was received by several types of 
sense receptors and not primarily by aural receptors, as is the case with the 
listeners. Further description does imply a repetition of the processes from 
the preceding Sections but further description is concerned with data in an 
advanced stage of organization, and thus the effects and essential characteris- 
tics of organization emerge with significant emphasis. 

Before proceeding with the tale as an event, a digression enters which 
entails the original story-teller as an exception noted above. This story- 
teller had access to the data from which the story was derived, and during the 
reception of these data he experienced a sequence of kinesthetic impulses. 
In the story these impulses are implied and in the telling of the story some of 
them may become overt. Each impulse has a subjective pattern as its coun- 
terpart and the story is a subsequent organization of these patterns and im- 
pulses. This organization involves a succession of ‘‘novel occasions’ and 
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during any stage of organization these occasions may be presented by acts 
and subsequently by words, where words are meaningful, because appar- 
ently meaningless words are here considered to be acts. This organization, 
as a whole, provides many types of originality, some of which warrant con- 
sideration. Thus, if the story-teller’s encounters with the snake, his sickness 
and the spider-woman had occurred in quick succession and he had immedi- 
ately ‘‘re-enacted”’’® his original impulses, these acts would manifest a com- 
plete representation of his experiences. If, however, he delayed his re-enac- 
tion, the processes of organization would enable varying distortions of em- 
phasis to take place. The first re-enaction would appear to present a series of 
“incompatible elements,”’ in the sense that the black snake and the sickness 
seem to be independent events. In the meantime, however, a subjective 
emotional form becomes emphasized, which is derived from the sensum 
blackness connoting evil, and it may accumulate subjective forms related to 
the “feeling-tone’”’ of evil. When this has taken place, the story-teller pro- 
duces a second re-enaction which differs from the original. Where the original 
response to the snake was one of general indifference, this second response 
demonstrates fear. Such a response includes physical impulses which may 
cause displacements of physiological equilibriums resulting in ‘‘sickness.” 
During this phase of organization, the subjective pattern, which has been 
crudely labelled ‘“‘fear,’’ has manifested itself in consciousness and has shown 
that two apparently independent events possess a type of generative order in 
respect to each other. This order was obviously operative in the second re- 
enaction and innumerable analyses of similar originalities tend to show that 
this order was also unconsciously operative in the first re-enaction. To reason 
otherwise by treating the two events as a coincidence is meaningless. The 
spider-woman, who was not in the original story, is a conscious elaboration 
probably chosen from another tale or myth. If this spider-woman is original, 
that is, if it had no previous existence as an entity in the tribal culture, how 
it occurred to some subsequent story-teller to have a woman rescue the sick 
man, and how the woman happened to be distorted in this particular way 
depends primarily on an analysis of content rather than process. Needless to 
say, any such distortion may take place as a result of negative prehensions 
dismissing certain emotional forms, derived from personal experience, from 
entering subsequent subjective patterns. Thus, certain characteristics of 
women and spiders have been rejected from the subjective pattern of the 
spider-woman. Furthermore, how this tale came to have this type of ending 
is again primarily a problem of content, exemplifying in the tale as a whole 
the ageless guilt-anxiety-punishment-absolution formula. 

To return again to the interval from the time when the original story-teller 
saw the snake to the time when he became aware of his sickness: the second 
re-enaction would demonstrate a series of impulses derived from fear. These 
impulses themselves would undergo an organization. At first the story-teller’s 
actions would be related to the observed snake. To these patterns would be 
added actions relating to an unusual snake, and subsequently other past 


Whitehead. Unpublished. 
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experiences of the story-teller would become apparent, wherein other actions 
would be added not related to snakes, but related to fear. If, for instance, the 
story-teller had observed in some tribal ceremony the actions of an actor who 
feared a god in the sky, he might incorporate these actions into his re-enac- 
tion, even though in one respect they were obviously inconsistent with his 
original fears associated with a snake on the ground. As organization pro- 
ceeds, the story-teller might introduce some sequence of ritual acts, for exam- 
ple, a part of an initiation ceremony which he had performed. These acts 
would not in themselves reveal fear, but they would be introduced because 
the story-teller had felt fear while performing them. If such acts are retained 
in subsequent re-enactions for reasons discussed in the previous Section under 
intensification of relevance, and if the acts of the first re-enaction are gradu- 
ally omitted, a ceremony would result which would be very difficult to com- 
prehend. In addition to this, if the initiation ceremony had been oriented with 
an upright stone or a fire, and the story-teller had incorporated these for 
immediate subjective reasons, an original order would thereby be established 
so that a certain sickness and the spider-woman are related not to snakes, but 
to upright stones or fires. Actually, however, this relationship to fires is 
remote. Fires are ordered with other more immediate subjective emotional 
forms which have become organized through the same processes which ordered 
a snake, a sickness, and a spider-woman. Again and again men have at- 
tempted to reason this organization backwards. They have taken the ‘private 
synthesis” of » subjective pattern concerning fire and they have carried it 
back to the sickness and the spider-woman, with the result that these new 
“defining characteristics’ of the conditions of sickness and of the spider- 
woman are remote characteristics. Further reasoning, based upon these de- 
fining characteristics, may omit the fire and re-integrate the sickness and the 
spider-woman, in which case the spread of error becomes incalculable. Where 
an observer, in any phase of this process of reverse organization, separates 
the spider-woman from her context, the opportunity of re-working the mate- 
rial is irretrievably lost. 

This digression indicates how two events involving a particular snake and 
a sickness may be organized through a sequence of re-enactions into an acted 
ceremony. It remains to mention that at any time after the first re-enaction, 
whether performed or not, the original story-teller may describe the events 
and his actions as a story. Thereafter, the story and the action proceed by 
means of the same processes of organization but with varying content to 
become a ceremony and a myth, respectively. 

The above procedure is not invariable, because the material for re-enaction 
and verbal description may come directly from dreams or may proceed from 
abnormal states which yield, for example, a vision. In these cases, subjective 
patterns suddenly reveal themselves and may be re-enacted with little or no 
further organization. The imagery of such material may be indistinguishable 
from myth imagery of known antiquity. In general, such material whether 
acted or repeated verbally will tend to be incorporated into another ceremony 
and myth, or will tend to accumulate around itself other ritual actions and 
short myths which do not necessarily derive from the same individual. 
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This digression has been inserted here in order to simplify the present 
paper, and Section I begins upon the basis that prior re-enactions have not 
been performed. 

The story, which has survived as an established tale, now becomes a defi- 
nite environmental entity. As such, it is a “given primary phase” for un- 
limited concrescences with their “‘determinate satisfactions,’’ where these 
processes take place, not in the tale itself nor in the teller of the tale as de- 
scribed in Sections 1 and 2, but in a society and its subordinate societies. 

If for present purposes, a society is a tribe, then the tale as an entity pro- 

vides an element which increases the stabilization and specialization of that 
tribe, where these two characteristics are fundamental for a description of 
the society. 
The doctrine that every society requires a wider social environment leads to the dis- 
tinction that a society may be more or less ‘‘stabilized’’ in reference to certain sorts of 
changes in that environment. A society is ‘‘stabilized’’ in reference to a species of 
change when it can persist through an environment whose relevant parts exhibit that 
sort of change. If a society would cease to persist through an environment with that 
sort of heterogeneity, then the society is in that respect ‘‘unstable.’’ A complex 
society which is stable provided that the environment exhibits certain features, is 
said to be ‘‘specialized’”’ in respect to those features . . . . An unspecialized society can 
survive through important changes in its environment. This means that it can take on 
different functions in respect to its relationship to a changing environment. 


In this paper certain processes in a member of the tribe have been demon- 
strated which eventually contributed a tale to the tribal society. In this case, 
therefore, the original and subsequent story-tellers not only exist in an en- 
vironment of tribal culture, but they themselves may be defined as an en- 
vironment of that culture, and one of the changes in this environment was 
the original story-teller’s sickness. He was not aware that a black snake could 
cause this particular sickness. The tribal culture had previously formulated 
no such “order” between the snake and the sickness even though the deified 
snake was known to direct certain influences. It may consequently be said 
that the tribal culture was not specialized in respect to this sickness and under 
some conditions might fail to persist in an environment of psychogenic sick- 
ness. Subsequently, when the spider-woman and her therapeutic incantation 
had been introduced and the tale persisted as a fragment of the tribal cul- 
ture, that culture may be said to be specialized in respect to this kind of sick- 
ness. This, however, is a very limited specialization, the more so if the sickness 
be a minor one of a general nature such as fatigue-nausea-headache. Such a 
sickness might be common but only very infrequently would a black snake 
previously have crossed the patient’s path. 

Under such circumstances, the tribe is confronted with the problem of 
broadening its specialization to this sickness. This broadening often takes the 
form of a modification of the society, whereby a sub-society comes into being 
which is composed of individuals who are active in diagnosis, prognosis and 
therapy (e.g., Pueblo Indians). Thus, tribal stabilization and specialization 
in respect to this sickness is transferred to the ministrations of a sub-society. 
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The work of this sub-society may comprise series and sets of originalities 
with the tale as a given primary phase for subsequent originalities or con- 
crescences. These concrescences accumulate and develop into ways of treating 
sickness. When some of these originalities become public knowledge, they 
attain the classification of tribal culture; although it is to be realized that the 
defining characteristic of ‘public knowledge” is relative and arbitrary be- 
cause further analysis can and does obliterate it. Essentially the work of this 
sub-society consists in ordering groups of occasions with sicknesses, which is 
done by an 


initiative in conceptual prehensions, i.e., in appetition. The purpose of this initiative 
is to receive the novel elements of the environment into explicit feelings with such 
subjective forms as conciliate them with the complex experiences proper to members 
of the structured society. Thus in each concrescent occasion its subjective aim origi- 


nates novelty to match the novelty of the environment. 
« 


In this way members of this sub-society may originate fragments of culture 
which are similar to the present tale. If an individual came to one of these 
members with a sickness, he might be told that at some previous time a 
forgotten or unseen snake had crossed his path, and an incantation might 
be uttered in order to cure him. The primary subjective aim of the sub- 
society member has been therapy, and he has ‘originated novelty’ (the 
snake and the incantation) ‘“‘to match the novelty of the environment” (the 
sickness). The novelty which he originates may be a particular snake and a 
particular incantation, or the novelty may merely be the ordering of these, 
which he has previously used for other purposes, with the sickness. In either 
case, this sub-society member may then take these ‘‘novel elements of the 
environment” (the snake crossing the path and the incantation) and tell the 
patient about the chief snake and its influences, and about the spider-woman; 
thus, supplying the explicit feelings of the patient with such “subjective forms 
as conciliate them with the complex experiences proper to members of the 
structured society.” 

The ministrations of a member of the sub-society. in treating the sickness 
may assume other modes. He may act as a more or less impersonal represen- 
tative of a powerful sub-society whose power has been enhanced by secrecy, 
which shelters many private originalities, and perhaps by accretions of au- 
thority in tribal activities other than the treatment of sickness (e.g., Pueblo 
Indians); or, he may act as an individual (e.g., Navaho) whose power in gen- 
eral has been increased in various ways so that the curing of a sickness would 
be but a minor manifestation of his abilities. In these cases, he may minimize 
his efforts to supply the explicit feelings of the patient with such ‘subjective 
forms as conciliate them with the complex experiences proper to members of 
the structured society.’’ He may simplify his procedure, taking little or no 
“initiative in conceptual prehensions” and he need not match the patient's 
physical and subjective originalities, because this is done by the relevant 
backgrounds described above as the power of the sub-society or the power of 
the individual practitioner. These relevant backgrounds may be looked upon 
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as “congenial uniformities” which “overwhelm’”’ the details of the sickness, 
Looked at from the point of view of these sub-society members this para- 
graph may be re-stated in the following way: ‘‘Thus the two ways in which 
dominant members of structured societies secure stability amid environ- 
mental novelties” (sickness, war, weather) ‘‘are (1) elimination of diversity of 
detail” (as mentioned in the immediately preceding sentences), ‘‘and (2) 
origination of novelties of conceptual reaction” (as described at the beginning 
of this paragraph and also in Section 1). 

The work, as a whole, of these sub-society members differs in different 
societies, but the processes are always identical; and in one society the prior 
processes of sense reception and perception are emphasized, and in another 
society the subsequent phases of subjective organization may be stressed. 
These prior processes include a snake crossing the path and an incantation. 
Subsequent processes of advanced subjective organization include the emo- 
tional forms of the chief snake and the spider-woman. The prior processes 
tend to organize occasions immediately related to snakes; subsequent proc- 
esses tend to organize the spider-woman, a condensation of women, and spi- 
ders, into subjective patterns more and more remotely related to women and 
spiders. These latter processes are facilitated by unusual bodily states which 
accompany trances, visions and dreams. Where a society emphasizes the 
prior processes there will develop complex rituals having to do with the 
preparation and use of a great variety of objects and extensive attention will 
be given to events in the physical environment." Where a society emphasizes 
the subsequent processes, events in the physical world are seemingly dis- 
missed, and events predominantly subjective occupy the foreground (e.g., 
Anchorites). Under these latter circumstances sub-society members, as indi- 
viduals and as a group, tend toward personal isolation and physical inaction. 
At the same time physical impulses tend to limit and canalize the ‘‘subjective 
novelty” (e.g., Tibetan Lamaism); but where these physical impulses are al- 
tered or largely dismissed by abnormal states, an unlimited development of 
subjective originality may be engendered which in turn may become objec- 
tified in pictorial art, rituals, myths and tales. These objectifications do not 
necessarily differ in kind, but in degree of distortion. Thus, elaborate develop- 
ments of incantations may arise as parallels to the incantation of the spider- 
woman. 

In the preceding paragraphs, a society’s stabilization and specialization 
in respect to sickness has been briefly outlined; suffice it to say that these 
same processes describe how a tribe specializes for such occasions as weather, 
war, hunting. 

It has been stated that the present tale aided the stabilization and the 
specialization of the tribe; and it may be added that the tale will continue to 
do so without undergoing any changes wherever the tribe may move, pro- 
vided the new locality contains snakes and spiders. This, however, is an over- 
statement for it has been noted in Section 1 that snakes as represented by the 


11 William Morgan, Navaho Treatment of Sickness: Diagngsticians (American Anthropolo- 
gist 33: 390-402, 1931). 
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chief snake have been associated with lightning, so that the tale will aid sta- 
bilization and specialization as long as lightning exists and women manifest 
spider-like characteristics. Such qualifications, which are not confined to any 
limited locality, also cause the tale to be especially suitable for diffusion into 
neighboring tribes. Any further elaboration of the tale, so that it becomes 
oriented to particular topographical features or particular organic and inor- 
ganic substances found only in that locality also furthers the tribe's stabiliza- 
tion and specialization. Each one of these features carries with it one or more 
satisfactions. But the nature of these satisfactions is essentially altered when 
these features are no longer present in the immediate environment; so that 
when the tribe moves to another locality, where these satisfactions necessarily 
are diminished in intensity, the tale as a whole may fall into disuse: or, at 
most, the tale will survive because it recalls former satisfactions which became 
inherent in certain mountains, rivers, stones or trees. It is in this way that 
each tribe inherits a golden age, but this is also one reason why tribes resist 
a change in environment. The consequences of such a change have never been 
stated in terms of satisfactions, yet the loss of these satisfactions renders the 
following statement significant: ‘‘an unspecialized society can survive through 
important changes in its environment.” 

At first glance, there is a special case which seemingly contradicts the state- 
ment that further elaboration hinders the diffusion of a tale, and further tribal 
stabilization and specialization discourages the migration of a tribe. This 
special case concerns a society where the subsequent phases of subjective or- 
ganization have been extensively elaborated and where the physical factors in 
an environment are relatively remote (e.g., Buddhism). In respect to sub- 
jective organization the society is in an advanced phase of stabilization and 
specialization, but such a society often migrates readily or its culture fre- 
quently diffuses over wide areas. Such a specialized society can apparently 
survive through important changes in its environment. But a second glance 
reveals a certain set of physical and subjective barriers to migration and dif- 
fusion, and two combinations of conditions which would render such a spe- 
cialized society imminently unstable. The first combination of conditions 
includes a locality occupied by a society which emphasizes the processes of 
sense reception and perception; and the second includes a locality where a 
society has developed an advanced subjective organization which differs ma- 
terially from that of the diffusing culture. Obviously, there are exceptions, 
on a small scale, to these conditions and these exceptions may result in hybrid 
cultures with a minimum of mutual condensation (e.g., the Mohammedan- 
ized Somali in Africa). 

One aspect of the tale in a society and a sub-society as a “given primary 
phase for unlimited concrescences with their determinate satisfactions’’ has 
been outlined. Another aspect concerns the tale as an event, wherein the tale 
assumes an ordered position in the “‘structured society.’’ On the one hand, a 
tale may aid in the specialization of a society and its sub-societies; and on the 
other hand, the society and sub-societies may be said to aid the specializa- 
tion of a tale, whereby the tale as a factor in the general culture of a tribe 
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tends to become ordered with other events (e.g., Oglala Sioux). It may only 
be told in the evenings or at certain times of the year, or with other events 
such as burial, marriage, sickness. In addition to these types of order, the 
tale may become fixed in different kinds of “personal order’’ where “‘the 
members of a society are arranged in a serial order by their genetic relations,” 
These “relations” may be modified into patriarchies or matriarchies, 
and secondary personal orders may be differentiated into moieties, clans, 
sub-societies dealing with sickness or war or food, professions, the family; 
and genetic relations may or may not exist in certain of these sub-orders, 
Thus the present tale which has to do with the snake may come to be repeated 
only by members of a group which is particularly concerned with snakes 
(e.g., certain Australian tribes); or since the tale has to do with sickness, it 
may persist only among members of a sub-society who treat sickness. On the 
other hand, the tale alludes to an incantation or perhaps a special kind of 
stone which cures a sickness derived from snakes, wherefore the incantation 
or stone may also come to be effective against snake bites, or disturbing 
dreams about snakes, or against zigzag lightning if this happens to be con- 
trolled by the chief snake (e.g., Navaho). Under these circumstances it is 
probable that the incantation or special kind of stone will have a wide dis- 
tribution among the families of a tribe; and in the case of the stone it may 
continually remain in the family shelter protecting all those in close proxim- 
ity (e.g., Navaho). Likewise, the incantation or stone may have a wide dis- 
tribution among individuals of a tribe (e.g., Navahos). In this way the tale 
which may usually accompany the incantation or stone, will come to be fre- 
quently established throughout these large sub-orders of the tribe. All the 
above processes demonstrate how a tale as an event or entity may become 
stabilized and specialized. 

In conclusion it should be stated that only the more important aspects of 
the material in this paper have been explored and only those aspects have been 
selected which warrant further extensive treatment. Thus, it has been indi- 
cated that a tale as ‘‘an actual entity” with its ‘historic route of occasions” 
comprises a family of processes which describe sense reception and perception 
when these processes include subjective forms and subjective aims in the 
individual who originates the story; thereafter, as the story is retold, it be- 
comes modified through processes which enable an intensification of relevance 
resulting in its persistence as a tale. This tale is then a given primary phase 
for modes of specialization which bring about its own stabilization in the 
immediate physical and cultural environments, and which aid in the stabiliza- 
tion of the society. Finally, the tale as an actual entity possesses three pri- 
mary characteristics: ‘‘the character given for it by the past” which includes 
the foregrounds and relevant backgrounds of individual members of a tribe 
as incompletely described in Section 1: ‘‘the subjective character aimed at in 
its process of concrescence which included a sub-variety of subjective charac- 
ters which have been intermittently treated throughout Sections 1, 2, and 
3; and “‘the superjective character, which is the pragmetic value of its spe- 
cific satisfaction qualifying the transcendent creativity” which is rendered 
apparent when these pages are considered as a whole. 
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TRINIDAD PROVERBS 
(“OLD TIME SAYING SO”) 


By MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITs 


The following proverbs were collected in Toco, a village at the extreme 
northeastern corner of the island of Trinidad, during field-work carried on 
in 1939. For the most part they were obtained from one informant. The pur- 
pose of making this collection was to check proverbs gathered in the other 
islands of the Caribbean by Elsie Clews Parsons, whose opportunity to obtain 
a collection in Trinidad in the course of her field-work there had been only 
limited. To this end, the manuscript of Parson’s collection, later published in 
Part 3 of her Folk-Lore of the Antilles, French and English (457-87),' was 
taken into the field, and the materials contained in this paper sent with her 
manuscript, on completion of the field-work, to Dr. Parsons. Since her death 
prevented their inclusion in the work, they are presented here so that they 
may aid in rounding out the distribution of Negro proverbs in the West 
Indies, and thus supplement this aspect of Dr. Parson’s great contribution. 

It was found, after initial attempts at collecting, that the most feasible 
method to use was to read the proverbs in the manuscript to the informant, 
asking if similar ones were found in Trinidad. Available time permitted this 
to be done for the first two hundred and thirty-five; since Creole is still 
spoken in northern Trinidad, proverbs in this dialect presented little difficulty. 
The sparseness of the results when one did not use this method can be seen 
by the written list presented below, notable only for its spelling, since it 
comprises merely a few of the better-known English sayings. That the 
method did not give any undue weighting to the collection is perhaps best 
attested when one considers the appreciable number of proverbs from other 
islands which were stated to correspond with those of Trinidad. 

The reason why the ordinary method of collecting proverbs would not be 
very fruitful in Toco, and perhaps elsewhere in Trinidad, is because these 
sayings are apparently not used today nearly as frequently as in earlier times. 
The informant who gave the proverbs was an elderly woman who again and 
again would make a general statement to this effect, occasionally responding 
to a specific proverb from another island by saying ‘‘you don’t hear this one 
any more.” How true this is cannot be said; it may be that the informant 
was not the best one for the purpose. Yet in ordinary conversations heard 
over a period of three months few proverbs were encountered. 

The written list provided by the informant may be given as a prelude to 
the sayings given orally. The numbers have been changed to letters to obviate 
confusion with the principal collection. 


a. Birds of one feather flock togather. 
b. penny wise pound foolish. 


4 Memoirs American Folklore Society 26: 3, 1943. 
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. rooling stone gather no moose. 

. Astitch in time save nine. 

Who live in glass houses should not throw stones. 

one bit twise shy. 

. The play wont wirth the candle. 

. dont make two bites at one cherry. 

Where there is a will there is a way. 

What a man sew that he will reap. 

. look before you leap. 
Plock the beem out of your eues before you see the mope in some one 
elce. 

. The hyger the plum tree the riper the plum. 

. lazy folks feel the most pain. 

. What you can do today never leave of for tomorrow. 

. As a man live so he shal die. 


me an 


In the proverbs which follow, the saying itself is first given, then an explana- 
tion of its meaning to Trinidad folk, with some indication of the situations 
in which it is characteristically used. If it is identical with the saying in the 
Parsons collection that called it to the informant’s mind, the number, pre- 
ceded by ‘‘ECP”’ is given; if it is somewhat like the original, the number is 
preceded by “‘cf. ECP;” if it was merely suggested by a given saying from the 
Parsons manuscript, the number of that saying follows the formula ‘Sugg. 
by ECP.” Where no Parsons number is indicated, the proverb occurred to 
the informant without any suggestion from the Parsons list. 

Significance and setting are indicated for each saying in accordance with 
a methodological principle enunciated and first employed some years ago’ 
which holds that the usefulness of the proverb, either as a device to permit an 
understanding of the cultural values and psychological orientations of a 
people, or for the study of cultural history, is vitiated if no more than the 
saying itself is recorded. The very nature of this form—its imagery, its 
cryptic manner of reference, its economy of expression—render it almost 
meaningless unless its setting and its use is indicated. In this collection, there- 
fore, only where the proverb is of European origin, and is used with un- 
changed meaning, is it permitted to stand without explanation. 


1. If crab don’ walk, he no get fat, but if he walk too much, he go de pot, no? 
If a man shows no enterprise, they say “If crab don’t walk, he no 
get fat.” The answer to. this is: “If he walk too much, he go go’ a 
pot, no?” In this context, the latter part of the proverb means to 
get into “court trouble.” “Put it as crab. Crab can’t go to court.” 


(ECP 1) 


2M. J. Herskovits and Sie Tagbwe, Kru Proverbs (JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 43: 
225-93, 1930). 


17. 


18. 
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. When go to the river beware of the tashat. 


The tashai is a creature that lies in the moss and bites. Used in a 
quarrel—when ‘‘throwing pick-a at one other”’ (i.e., picking on one 
another). 


. Anything fall a seed, say shark take um, but not shark alone. 


Fishermen use this saying in quarreling. 


. White dawg no eat white dawg. 


Used when quarreling. (ECP 6) 


. If alligator come out of sea, say fish dead, believe ’um. 


When quarreling, this is a reproach: ‘Somebody out of your very 
own home say that.”’ 


. All shine teeth no good laugh. 


Used to indicate mistrust. (ECP 18) 


. Ants take over all de grease. 


When people quarrel, strangers come to know their business; hence 
this is an admonition to keep quiet. (Sugg. by ECP 19) 


. Bad family no bitter cassada. 


“Bitter cassada pisen you.” You don’t “throw your family away” 
even if they are bad to you. The proverb would be used when 
“someone talks about your family to you.” It is the equivalent of 
“It’s none of your business.’”’ (Sugg. by ECP 20) 


. Before dog gone widout supper he nyam raw corn-flour. 


No situation is ‘‘too proud.” (Sugg. by ECP 21) 


. Beg from beggar, never grow rich. (ECP 22) 
. Tief from t’ief, make God laugh. 


If I ask someone for something, this is an answer meaning I should 
“beg” myself. (Sugg. by ECP 22) 


. Before good food spile, better one belly bust. (ECP 23) 
. Tompi buy trouble, Job cyan’ cure ’em. 


A comment when a person is talking about his troubles. (Sugg. by 
ECP 25) 


. Bakra work never done. (Sugg. by ECP 28) 
. Horse never too lazy to carry he own oats. 


Said when someone is asked to do the speaker a favor, but refuses. 
(Sugg. by ECP 29) 


. Cane no grow like grass. 


“Two farmers weedin’. My cane grow. Other not say, ‘Cane no 
grow like grass.’ ’’ That is, the one who speaks indicates he works 
hard. 
Pumpkin nevah bear calabash. 
The reference is to likeness between a woman and her children; the 
saying implies something bad about another’s child. (ECP 31) 
Cock mouth cure cock. 
Reproach for a man who gossips about another’s business. (Sugg. 
by ECP 33) 
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. Cockroach have no right before fowl. 


“If you and anybody have any saying (dispute), you bigger than 
me, you swallow me up.” (ECP 34) 


. Drunk or sober, min’ you business. 


Rebuke to a gossip. (Sugg. by ECP 35) 


. ‘See me”’ is one t’ing, but ‘Come and live wid me,”’ dat’s another. 


This is a warning: ‘‘That person isn’t what you think he is. You 
don’t know him as well as you think you do.” (ECP 36) 

Conconsa better than obea. 
“I come here to flatter.” ““Conconsa”’ is a term for flattery. (ECP 37) 

Cockroach never wear long coat. 
This would be said to one who tried to interfere with something a 
person was doing. ‘‘Man isn’t an up-to-date fellow. Go about your 
business.” 

Tree ever so big, but small axe cut em. 
A small man may not necessarily be afraid of a big one. The saying 
is an admonition to one who is given to boasting. (ECP 38) 

Little gya’den, but bitter weed. 
Proverb used by poor man to one who lords it over him, in the sense 
of, “‘Look out, I'll get a ‘trick’ (i.e., a magic charm) and you'll lose 
what you have.” (Sugg. by ECP 38) 

Ol’ hen make good soup. , 
The meaning of this saying is that old people have wisdom, if not 
strength. It is employed to rebuke a young person who is disrespect- 
ful to his elders. (Sugg. by ECP 39) 

Coward man keep whole bones. 
There are times when it is better to give way than to persist in a 
course of action. (ECP 40) 

Mama pickney cry never done. 
A woman is always kept busy by her children. Used as a comment 
about someone who is always busy, “always movin’,” and “never get 
time to see you.”’ (Sugg. by ECP 41) 

More you covet, more you los’. 
Used to console a person who has been refused something by one 
who already has it. (Sugg. by ECP 42) 

Cuss no bore hole in me skin. 
That is, ‘‘Why should I pay attention to what that person is saying 
to me?” (ECP 43) 

De rope you-a pull, not dat one me-a cut. 
When one man has set a magic “trick” against another (as when 
he tries to make it impossible for him to work his land) and a third 
person warns him of what has been done, this saying is used to 
mean, “I know, I’m watching.” (ECP 46) 

When you goin’ to dip water, you mus’ shake you water. 
Turn over a container if you want to be sure there is nothing in it. 
The saying signifies, ‘‘Look into idle gossip before you believe what 
you are told.” 
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Man no know how he do for now. When he know, he done dead. 
‘When you hear a tale about somebody, you should investigate 
before you spread it;” this saying is thus used to rebuke a gossip. 
De sharpenes’ of dog fall asleep. 
A counter to a threat; even the best man is sometimes caught with 
his guard down. (ECP 47) 


. Do fo’ do me no harm. Bambai (by and by) you papa gone tell you. 


Used by a third party to rebuke a quarrelsome person. (Sugg. by 
ECP 49) 


. Tit for tat, butter for fat. 


This is a caution: “Better be careful.”’ (cf. ECP 49) 


. She kill me cyat, I kill she dog. 


The significance of this saying is the same as that of the preceding 
one. 


. Dog no nyam dog. 


Those who belong to same family, or the same lodge, should do no 
harm to each other. The saying is used to rebuke quarrelsome people. 
(ECP 51) 

Every day a fishin’ de, but no every day fo’ ketchin fish. 
Used when refusing requests of a person who comes again and again 
to ask favors. (ECP 53) 

Every net trow out in de rock never haul in boat fish. 
See No. 41 (Sugg. by ECP 56). 

All food good fo’ nyam, all story no good fo’ talk. 
One mustn’t discuss other people’s business freely. This saying re- 
bukes a gossip. (cf. ECP 57) 

Not every story you hear good fo’ talk. 
See No. 43 (ECP 58) 

Follow fashion kill Ca’dogan. 
“Candogan”’ is the name of a man. The saying is an admonition not 
to follow others blindly. (Sugg. by ECP 60) 

Good frien’ better dan money in de pocket. (cf. ECP 63, variant) 

Belly full tell hungry belly, ‘‘Keep heart.” 
Used when a well-to-do person tries to tell a poor man that things 
are not as bad as they might be. (ECP 65) 

Greedy puppy never fat. 
“Dat’s a person apparition beyon’ dis, apparition beyon’ dat. Every- 
t’ing dey say dey want, dey too graspin’.” Said when speaking of 
such a “grasping’’ person, to mean that he will not get what he 
seeks. (ECP 68) 

Have money, have friends. (ECP 69) 

Man sidown a rock ’tone and talk de ribba. 
A rebuke for one who gossips about a person who has helped him. 

Hard-days pickney never go good. 
“You wouldn’ take talkin’ to, you wouldn’ hear nobody, well, you 
never go good.”’ A rebuke to a strong-willed person. (ECP 70) 
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Hog run f’ he life, dog run f’ he character. 
A saying heard when a person tries to evade a request. (ECP 71) 

Hot needle bu’n t’read. 
Observation made by bystanders at a quarrel, that someone is going 
to get hurt. (ECP 72) 

Hungry make monkey blow fire. 
A caution to a child to be careful with money, so he will not in the 
future be forced to depend on odd jobs to eke out a living, instead 
of being able to choose work he wishes to do. (ECP 73) 

When people hate you, dey gi’ you basket fo’carry water. 
A warning that a given course of action will lead to a quarrel. Also 
an observation that it is dangerous to treat an enemy as one would 
a friend. (cf. ECP 76) 

If you want to lick ol’ woman pot, scratch 'e back. 
This indicates to a person that another is a false friend, interested 
only in what he can get from the one spoken to. (ECP 80) 

You rub me back, me go rub you belly; you rub me belly, you go rub me back. 
Said when aid given by the speaker has not been reciprocated. (Sugg. 
by ECP 80) 

I you wan’ to get at de gal, sweeten de ol’ lady mouth. 
An expression used literally to advise a young man who wishes to 
further an amorous affair. (ECP 81) 

John Crow live in de wood, neva’ make house till de rain come. 
John Crow is a bird. The proverb is a reproach in the course of a 
quarrel, said to a man who is “not up-to-date, not seekin’.” 
(cf. ECP 83) 

Jumby know de road fo’ walk. 
Used during a quarrel, this saying means, ‘‘Look out, I have a trick 
(i.e., a magic charm), too.”’ (Sugg. by ECP 86) 

A hot lie wus dan a sore. 

_ Do not gossip. (ECP 87) 

Little crab hole spile big hoss race. 
A comment used when, for example, ‘one man talk, capsize de 
odder out of a job, clean.’’ Also a warning in a quarrel. (ECP 88) 

Lizard never plant corn, but dey have plenty corn. 
Comment on one (“somet’ing nasty, dey doin’ some trick’’), who 
lives well, but has no visible means of support. (ECP go) 

High win’ know where ol’ house live. 
Said of a man of power who is “always pickin’ on” a person unable 
to help himself. 

Man cyan’ smoke an’ sing same time. 
Do not try to do too much. (ECP 91) 

Man ever so hearty an’ strong, he have a day gone come. 
“All dem is quarrels, too, you know”; that is, sayings of this kind 
are used in quarrels. In this case it is indicated that the speaker does 
not care how powerful his opponent may be, his day will come. (cf. 
ECP 92) 
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Every barrow hog have he Saturday. 
That is, the hog will sooner or later reach the time “shen dey call i 
fo’ de knife.” The significance of this saying is the same as that of . 
No. 64. 

God help t’ief today, tomorrow Devil help watchman. 
Used when difficulties that beset a person are complained of: ‘You 
find t’ings gone in garden, tomorrow you find them too. You com- 
plain. The other person uses this to mean ‘Things will come better’.” 
It is a saying employed in case of “‘home troubles, things like that.” 
(cf. ECP gs) 

Man sleep in fowl house, but fowl house not him bed. 
“Man doin’ things, I set out and watch fo’ you. Follow you, follow 
you. I come, tell you, I caught him last night and you say this.” 
That is, one who does evil will be found out, for the plan of someone 
else will always “‘be stronger, will catch him.” (ECP 96) 

Misfortune set out fo’ every man. 
Said about a person to whom ill fortune has come, in the sense of, 
“He’s not the only one. We all have troubles.” (Sugg. by ECP 97) 

Nanny goat nevah scratch 'im back till rain roll. 
Only when trouble comes does a man discover his friends. The anal- 
ogy is to a goat who wants someone to ‘“‘change’’ him (i.e., move 
him) so as to take him out of the rain. Used as a comment when two 
friends have fallen out. (Sugg. by ECP 99) 

No catchie no habie. 
Also used when friends quarrel, in the sense of “‘if you haven’t things 
to give, you will lose your friends.’’ (ECP 101) 

No t’row dirty wata’ in me face. 
A reproach, used when a family quarrel is carried on publicly. 
(Sugg. by ECP 103) 

No trus’ monkey, because monkey no trus’ you. 
A warning not to tell even your best friend everything you know. 
(Sugg. by ECP 1¢4) 

Don’ trus’ you own shadder. 
Keep your own counsel, especially as regards ‘‘tricks”’ (i.e., magic). 
(Sugg. by ECP 105) 

Don’t cyarry tale out a school. 
That is, don’t talk too much. (Sugg. by ECP 105) 

Bad hen don’ cackle. 
Better to have an openly declared enemy than one who goes about 
quietly to harm you. This saying is used to warn a person against 
such a one. (Sugg. by ECP 106) 

Eat little, eat long. 

‘ Better to go slowly, ‘‘dan bruf, bruf, bruf.’’ (ECP 107) 

OP fire-stick no hard fo’ catch. 
It is easier to recover an old friend, or rekindle an old enmity, than 
to create a new situation. (ECP 108) 
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One finga cyan’ catch louse. 
An admonition, said to a person who complains he has not enough 
help, by another who has all the aid he needs. In a wider sense,the 
saying implies that a person cannot get on by his own effort alone 
and that it is the duty of his family to aid him. (Sugg. by ECP 110) 

Poor pasture bring sheep raggy. 
An observation that it is difficult for folk who are poor to better their 
condition. Also used as a commentary on the fact that when a man 
of poor family gets into trouble, he is handicapped at the start. 
(ECP 113) 

Pot kiver down till pot open “‘keep hot.” 
Used by a person who is in trouble, as a reply to advice given by 
one not in difficulty. (Sugg. by ECP 114) 

Pot cover, (you) no know when pot full. 
A comment used when a person known to have resources is asked 
for help, but pleads poverty in refusing his aid. (Sugg. by ECP 114) 

Rat cunnin’, but when puss come he jam him roun’. 
No matter how clever a person may be, ‘“‘de day goin’ come when 
somebody stop you and all you tricks.’”’ (Sugg. by ECP 117) 

When cat out, rat take charge. 
It is advisable always to be on one’s guard, especially for tricks. 
“Dat’s a trick saying.”’ (cf. ECP 117) 

Rockstone no hab ear, but he hab horn. 
That is, there is more than one way to get information. This saying 
is used when someone is asked if another person is using a “‘look- 
man”’ (diviner, fortune teller). (Sugg. by ECP 120) 

Rockstone poor man frien’. 
A “lookman”’ can help a client who is honest with him, “but not 
one dat lyin’.”’ 

Rollin’ stone gather no moss. (cf. ECP 122) 

Shoe know if ’tockin’ hab hole. 
Used as a comment on quarrels between died friends or members of 
the same household, in the sense of indicating a belief that what each 
says against the other is probably true. (ECP 125) 

Smuddy (dirty) ’tone (stone) no massa ’tone. 
A reproach against a person who spreads evil gossip about others. 
(Sugg. by ECP 129) 

Table napkin wan’ to turn table cloth. 
Comment made about a man who tries to seem more than he is. 
(ECP 131) 


. Talk some, lef’ some fo’ tomorrow. 


Used especially in a quarrel, but also a caution for a person who 
“talks too much.” (Sugg. by ECP 132) 

Who hab mo’ mout’-water, soak mo’ farine. 
Said when two women quarrel over a man. 
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Tigah no 'fraid bulldog. 
A person who is threatened uses this saying to indicate that he is 
not afraid. (ECP 135) 

Time long, cyan’ tell. 
Working too long at one task makes it difficult to have perspective; 
by extension, therefore, an expression indicating that an outsider 
can often best suggest what to do in case of difficulty. (Sugg. by 
ECP 136) 

Too much pudding choke dog. 
Much talk will bring harm; this saying is also used in the sense of 
“don’t tell all you know.”’ (Sugg. by ECP 137) 

Trouble don’ set up like rain. 
Trouble comes without even giving as much warning as rain. The 
saying is used to warn a person who gives advice too freely that he 
should talk less. (cf. ECP 139) 

Me no have out starch clothes, so me n'a look fo’ rain. 
An admonition that a person can never tell when trouble will come. 
(Sugg. by ECP 139) 

When ashes cold, puppy lie down de’. 
An expression of pity for one who has come on hard times. (ECP 
140) 


. When black man t'ief, he ief penny coconut; when baka man t’ief, he t'ief 


million. 
A person with power can do with impunity what an humble man 
will be punished for doing. (cf. ECP 143) 
When wind no blow, tree no shake. 
A comment about those who make a great show when they have 
something to display, but keep gut of sight when they have nothing. 
(ECP 145) 
When bulldog hab trouble, puppy britches fit ’im. 
When a man is in trouble, he will take whatever he can get. (ECP 
146) 
When bull ol’ he horn ben’. 
An older person cannot do as much as a younger one. (ECP 148) 
When cane catch fire, turtle look fo’ mang. 
A mang (mangrove?) is a tree which grows by the water. “‘All (this 
has to do with) quarrel—two women, when dey catch proper quar- 
rel, dey burn down de house.” The saying is used when one tries to 
make peace between two persons who are quarreling. It is also used 
to express scorn—‘‘anyt’ing is good enough fo’ he, now.’’ (ECP 149) 
All cloud today, no sunset today. 
Comment on a person who begins to make friends with someone he 
has ignored when the other had nothing to give him. (cf. ECP 150) 
Every day no Sunday. 
Used to indicate that a person has been disappointed in a request; 
also used to refuse a request. 
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When you eat wit’ de debil, you mus’ feed 'im wit’ a long spoon. 
Be careful of bad people. ‘Keep dem off.” 

When cow dead, mule laugh. 
This saying refers to the luk-man (diviner) who is feared when he is 
alive, but is gossiped about freely after his death. (ECP 153) 

When cow no hab tail de Devil brush him fly. 
An observation made when, in a quarrel, the loser has no one to help 
him. (cf. ECP 154) 

When dog hab too much owner, him sleep widout supper. 
A person who seeks everything gets nothing. ‘‘You gwine fo’ t’ree 
jobs, you lose all, you don’ get none.”’ . . . “You have 3 or 4 women, 
go about, when you get back home the one there won't want you, 
either.” (ECP 156) 

Eye 'fraid eye. 
Do not boast. (Sugg. by ECP 157) 

When eye no see, mouf no can talk. ; 
One should not talk too much about himself. (ECP 158) 


. You worse dan a fowl, da when it eat finish, wipe he mout’ on de grass. 


The fact that fowls use the grass they eat to clean their mouths is 
used allegorically as a reproach for ingratitude. (Sugg. by ECP 159) 

Fowl drink water, look up to God, say, ‘‘T’ank God." Man drink water, he 

look a’ groun’ no say one word. 

Another reproach for ingratitude. ‘You worse dan a fowl.’ (cf. 
ECP 160) 

When hog dead, he no care noting fo’ hot water. 
“Man an’ beas’ is two different t’ing. Man mus’ be grateful, while 
beas’ he no hab knowledge.”’ A reproach for not giving proper burial 
to a corpse. It derives from the fact that the dead hog cannot feel 
the hot water poured over him in the dressing process, but signifies 
that the dead mus be accorded proper respect. (ECP 161) 

When man drunk, he walk an’ stagger ; woman have to consider. 
Comment on a man who cannot make up his mind but speaks out 
whatever may be in his mind at the moment. ‘‘He’s considering just 
like drunkard’s wifeJ’’ (ECP 162) 

When you don’ done climb hill, never t’row way your stick in bush. 
Do not desert the friend of your poor days when you prosper, for 
‘you cyan’ get dem again.”’ (ECP 164) 

When man say he no mind, den he come to min’. 
A person who has acted against advice, should not ask for help 
when he suffers. (ECP 165) 

When puss belly full, he say rat bitter. 
A successful man ‘want bigger frien’ dan you. He wan’ ’ristocrat.” 
This saying is admonition not to desert a tried friend. (ECP 166) 
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You play wid de puppy, you bitten by de flea. 
Used principally as a warning against keeping bad company. It is 
also used by an intimate of a family whose children do not accord 
him proper respect, as a reflection on the training these children 
have had. (Sugg. by ECP 169) 

When you t'row rockstone at pig-sty, de one dat cry, not dat de one you 

strike. 

“De appearance of de person is not de man.” (cf. ECP 170) 

De cow dat you hear bawlin’ fo’ water no de one dat want de water. 
Same meaning as No. 119. 

You axe me fo’ court you, you mus’ axe me mudder too. 
Used in a quarrel between women. ‘You've gone about wit’ every- 
body, now if a man wants you, he’s got to take your past.” (Sugg. 
by ECP 171) 

Empty bag cyan’t stand. 
Comment on a worthless man. (cf. ECP 172) 

Nothin’ from a bag of coals more dan de dus’. 
“I do you good, so now you drag away, haul out you goods. So I 
complainin’ to somebody else, now.’’ The one to whom complaint 
is made uses this saying to signify, ‘‘What more could you expect?” 

You no see mammy comin’ except you see granny. 
Used when one person summons others to help him, as in a quarrel, 
where a person calls on his whole family. (cf. ECP 174) 

You shake man hand, you no know him heart. 
Since people are not what they seem, do not put too much trust even 
in a good friend. (cf. ECP 175) 

You will see dat t’ing not till fowl hab teeth. 
Comment made when a promise, constantly renewed, has not been 
fulfilled. (cf. ECP 176) 

Two captains cyan’ govern one ship (ECP 187) 

Two mistress cyan’ govern one house. 
These sayings signify that only one person can head things—‘‘must 
be a captain an’ a mate.”’ (ECP 188) 

Word don’ bore hole in you skin. 
Said when counseling another to disregard hard words said by a 
third. (ECP 192) 

Mudder sen’ out pickney; she hands cold, but she heart not cold. 
A person faced with danger is always anxious. 

Words is wind, but blows is unkind. 
A saying used to separate those about to quarrel. 

If you hate me you cyan’ sell me, an’ if you love me, you cyan’ buy me. 
Also used in a quarrel. ‘‘No matter how you feel toward me, you 
can’t affect me.” (Sugg. by ECP 194) 
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133. When de wind wheel (around) de mortar, what you t'ink of de sifter? 
When something occurs that affects those who have power, how 
much the more will it affect those who are humble folk? A comment 
used when a person complains of his lot. (cf. ECP 196) 

134. More in de mortar beside de pestle. 
Said of a person to mean, ‘You cyan’t trust him.” (ECP 197) 

135. Who have glass houses mustn't t’row stones. 

136. Never call centipede name. 
“If you call he name, you wouldn't get it to kill. Say, “By St. Peter, 
by St. Paul,’ and he stan’ right up. You take a scissors an’ you hold 
it an’ den you got it to kill.’’ An admonition; if a person has quar- 
relled with another, he should not mention his name in discussing 
the trouble, or it will make matters worse. (ECP 202) 

137. Poverty is no crime. 
Used to console one who complains of his poverty. (ECP 205) 

138. Poverty is a crime. 
Comment expressed when a man suffers through inability to pay a 
fine; if he were rich, he might not be fined at all, or even arrested. 
In extension, this saying means that the rich have advantages over 
poor, whose poverty makes them especially liable to trouble. 

139. Today fo’ me, tomorrow fo’ you. 
Used in a quarrel, or ‘‘in speakin’,’’ or as a rebuke when someone re- 

joices in the bad fortune of another. (cf. ECP 206) 

140. Sode man fall, so he lie. 
Said of a selfish man. ‘‘Dey wouldn’ go to he face, bold, but de talk 
would still go abroad.” (Sugg. by ECP 212) ; 

141. Bill have strong an’ waterish punkin. 
An observer of a quarrel, or a person commenting on the action of a 
powerful man toward his weaker neighbor, might use this saying in 
the sense of, ‘‘No use bothering with him, he take advantage of you 
because you’re down.” (cf. ECP 214) 

142. We'll prove you by your deed. 
A reproach for boasting. (cf. ECP 218) 

143. Your deeds will follow you. 
Said of a boaster. 

144. Don’ count on you’ chicken befo’ you hatch dem. (Sugg. by ECP 221) 

145. You know de color of you’ eggs, but when it come, you cyan’ prove de color 

of de chicken. ; 

Customarily heard in gossip about the possible father of some wo- 
man’s child; by extension, the proverb means that one cannot fore- 
tell the future. 

146. I know you by you company. 
“Used to people talkin’ and throwin’ words together;’’ to a person 

. of whom the speaker disapproves. (cf. ECP 222) 
147. Look at pot tellin’ kittle he black. (cf. ECP 223) 
148. Too many cook make bad brof’. (cf. ECP 224) 
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149. A woeful waste make an awful want. 
Reproach to a wastrel. (Sugg. by ECP 225) 


150. Who de cyap fit, draw de string. © 
“T would pass an’ talk, t’rowin’ words den, and you would pick it 


up”... using this as a retort. (cf. ECP 227) 
151. Love me, love me dog. (cf. ECP 230) 
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Fig. 1. Map of St. Bernard Parish, Louisiana. 
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SPANISH FOLKTALES FROM DELACROIX, LOUISIANA 


By CaLvin CLAUDEL 


Delacroix is a Spanish-speaking settlement in Saint Bernard Parish, 
Louisiana, thirty-three miles southeast by highway from New Orleans (see 
Fig. 1, opposite page). At Delacroix the highway ends and the marshland 
stretching toward the Gulf of Mexico begins. Delacroix is locally referred to 
as “La Isla.’” However, it is not an island, although it is bordered by watery 
marshes and numerous lagoons. Inhabitants nevertheless speak of them- 
selves as the “Islanders” or ‘from the Island,”’ perhaps because their ances- 
tors were fisherfolk settlers from the Canary and other Spanish islands near 
the Spanish coast, perhaps because Delacroix itself has some insular aspects 
and the folk are in most cases fishermen. 

No folklore study has ever been published of this Spanish-speaking com- 
munity, which seems to be the only one of its kind in Louisiana. Alcée Fortier 
in his Louisiana Studies! touches upon the language of these people, explain- 
ing they were called Islefios or Islingues. 

All the tales given below, except the two from Wiltz (Chatoui) Gutierrez, 
were written down by pupils in classes taught by my brother, Junor O. Clau- 
del, in the St. Bernard parish school. Except for paragraphing and occasional 
punctuation, I have transcribed the texts verbatim. The titles given are the 
ones written by the pupils. 


1. Loveness of Salt? 


Written by Philomene Gonzales in 1941, age 15, Delacroix, Saint Bernard Parish, 
Louisiana, attending the Sebastian Roy School at Yscloskey. The village of Yscloskey 
was formerly named Alluvial City. It is next to Delacroix in population, having 500 
Islefio inhabitants. Philomene Gonzales is a good example of Islefio stock and is a 
good informant. 


Once there was a man whose wife had died and he had three daughters. 

One day he was sitting out on the porch with his three daughters. He asked 
them if they loved him. The eldest said she liked him as much as he liked 
bread. Now the man was very fond of bread. So that was o.k. The other one 
said that she loved coffee. He drank coffee nearly all day, and her love for 
him was sufficient. The youngest one said she loved him as much as he loved 
salt. 

He was very mad at that and ordered the men to make a glass box, fill it 
with plenty of food and engrave her picture on the top. 


1 Fortier, Louisiana Studies, 197 ff. 

* The title ‘““Loveness of Salt” is interesting. Loveness will be found as an obsolete word in 
the New English Dictionary. It is impossible to speculate how this Old English word came into 
the informant’s vocabulary, since outside of the classroom her language is Spanish. 
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He was going to put her into the box and throw her into the river. 

So finally the day came for her to be thrown into the river. She was put 
into the box, and the box was floating away. 

Now the king’s son was to pick his wife, and he invited all the young girls 
to come to this party so he could pick his wife. 

The king and his son was out riding and they saw this box floating. The 
king picked it up. The girl told the king why she had been thrown into the 
river. 

Now the day came for the party. Everybody was dressed so pretty. The 
king ordered that the father of the girl was to have a special seat, and to put 
his dinner without any salt. The girl was dressed so pretty her father and 
sisters didn’t know her. 

Soon as the man tasted his dinner, he started to complain about salt. The 
king came up and started to tell him about what he did his daughter. The 
man burst into tears and wished he had his daughter. The king showed him 
his daughter. 

The king’s son married the girl and the father went back to his home. He 
was very glad he found his daughter and was very sorry he treated her like 
that. 


Aarne-Thompson, Mt. 923. Biblioteca de tradiciones populares espafiolas 3: 175- 
82, ‘“Xuanon de Cortezén.”” Mila y Fontanals Observaciones 181, No. 5. Bolte- 


Polivka 3: 305, No. 2. Cf. Shakespeare’s King Lear. See Thompson’s Motif-Index, 


Mz2.1. Cox, Nos. 208-226. Bolte-Polivka, Anmerkungen 2: 47, 3: 305. 


2. John and His Big Club 


Written by Earl Gonzales in 1941, age 15, Ysclosky, Saint Bernard Parish, 
Louisiana. 


Once there was a bandit who killed and robbed the people. One day the 
bandit came to a house where a lady and her little boy lived. He brought the 
lady and the boy to a big cave. The bandit kept them in the cave until the 
boy was fifteen years old. Then one day the boy told his mother that he was 
going to free her. When the bandit came to eat at the cave, he hit the bandit 
over the head with a piece of wood. 

He [the boy] had never seen flowers, trees or grasses before. While they were 
walking through the town, the king sent for them. When the boy appeared 
before the king, the king was surprised to see his own son. The king gave him 
everything he wanted. He stayed for awhile with the king and his mother. 
Then he told the king he wanted a white horse and a big club so he could kill 
all the bandits he met. 

On his way he met a giant. The giant asked him where he was going. He 
told the giant that he was hunting for bandits. The giant joined him on his 
hunt for bandits. After awhile they met another giant. He also went with 
them. Then while the three were walking, they met another giant who also 
went with them. 

Then they heard a cry for help. They went in the direction the cry came 
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from. Soon they came to a big hole in the ground. They heard a girl cry for 
help. The three went down the hole. John? went first. 

Down there he met the devil. John hit the devil and cut his ear off. Mean- 
while the three giants had come down the hole and rescued the girl. John 
called to the giants to help him up. But the giants had gone off. He bit the ear 
of the devil. Soon the devil appeared and said not to bite his ear, that he would 
help him out of the hole. 

When he [John] got out, he met the three giants, but the girl had run away. 
Soon the four of them came to a cabin in the mountain. 

One day John and the two giants went looking for food and left giant num- 
ber one to cook. While they were away, a mouse, which was the devil, came 
and asked the first giant for some cheese. The giant said no and threw the 
knife at him. The devil made the giant cut himself bad. 

Then the next day they left giant number two to do the cooking. While 
John and the other giants were away, the mouse came again. He asked the 
giant for some soup. But the giant said no and threw a spoon at him. But 
while he was cooking, some soup got in his eyes and blinded him. The next 
day giant number three stayed to cook. The same thing happened as to the 
other too [two]. 

Then the next day John stayed home to do the cooking. When the mouse 
came and asked John for something to eat, John gave it to him. Then the 
devil came to his original size and asked John to go to his house. 

John had stayed a long time at the devil’s house. But the devil’s daughter 
told him that they were going to escape. That night the girl told John to get 
the thinnest horse in the stable. But John got the fattest horse in the stable. 
When he brought the girl the fat horse, she told him that the horse would not 
go fast. Then they started to go away. 

Just then her father heard them and got on the skinniest horse and soon 
was catching up to his daughter and John. But the devil’s daughter changed 
the horse into a house and John into a sack of potatoes and herself into an old 
farmer. Soon after the devil and his wife stopped and asked the old farmer if 
he had seen their daughter and John. The old farmer told them that they went 
to the right fork of the road. 

After the devil and his wife had gone, the devil’s daughter changed the 


* It is interesting to note here how the narrator suddenly introduces the hero, John. Natural- 
ly folk listeners would not be surprised at this since they know this folk hero from folk tradition 
as Juan Oso or Juan Osito (John the Bear). Cosquin in his Contes populaires de la Lorraine 1, 
No. 1, “Jean l’Ours,” gives us an excellent study of this tale. It seems widespread in America 
J. M. Espinosa in his Spanish Folk-Tales from New Mexico, Nos. 17-21, gives us five variants. 
Carriére in his Tales from the French Folk-Lore of Missouri, Nos. 10-11, gives us two of the 
longest and finest variants that have come to our attention. 

‘ At this point an entirely new tale begins, that of the lovers’ flight and transformation. 
There are a number of versions to be found elsewhere in Louisiana, Among the Notes and 
Minutes of the Louisiana Association of the American Folklore Society, I found an unpublished 
version, “‘Fryonie and Gauthier,” which is listed as heard originally at Troyes in Champagne, 
France. A version from Mrs. Leota Edwards Claudel appears in the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger, January, 1942, entitled ‘“‘Jules and Julienne.” 
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sack of potatoes back to John and the house to a horse. Then they went to 

the left fork of the road. They met a man who had seen the devil and his wife, 

and he told them that they had been killed by an accident. John and the 
- devil’s daughter got married and lived happily ever after. 

Aarne-Thompson, Mt. 301, 313. Boggs, Mt. 301B. A. Espinosa, Cuentos populares, 
Nos. 133-5. J. Espinosa, Spanish Folk-Tales, Nos. 17-21. E. C. Parsons, Folklore of 
the Antilles 2: 30. Chauvin, Bibliographie 4: 1, No. 161. Thompson, European 
Tales 334ff, 347ff. Carriére, Tales from the French Folk-Lore, Nos. 10-11. Bolte- 
Polivka, Anmerkungen: 442. Cosquin, Les Contes 1, No. 1. McIlhenny, Gamblin’ 
Bill and Gamblin’ Jack. 

3. The Frog 

Written by Philomene Gonzales in 1941, age 15, Delacroix, Saint Bernard Parish, 
Louisiana. 

Once there was a king who had three sons. They went off to find a wife. 
Two found a princess and the youngest couldn’t find any. He went to the 
edge of the river and found a frog. The frog said: 

“‘Marry me and you won't regret it.” 

He took the frog, put her in a pan and brought her home. The father said 
what was he going to do with it. 

The king sent each wife material to make a shirt. He wanted to see which 
would make the best one. The frog took the material and threw it out into 
the rain. The young son was afraid. The two princesses made two beautiful 
shirts and sent them to the king who was very proud of them. 

The frog told the prince to bring the chest that was near the river. When 
he brought the chest, she took out a shirt made of bubbles from the ocean. 
She sent it to the king. He thought it was the best and threw the others away. 

He sent for the frog to go to the ball and eat with him. The princess [prince] 
wondered how he would do this. He told the frog. When he went for clean 
water to put the frog in. She sent him out of the room. When he came in, he 
found that she was the most beautiful princess, dressed in beautiful clothes. 
She had clothes for the [a] princess. 

They went off in the carriage. The prince never thought that this could be 
the frog. He fell in the ditch several times. When they got there, the king 
thought she was the most beautiful girl on earth. 

While she ate, she put the bones in her bosom. The other princesses did the 
same. Gold fell out of her mouth while she talked and danced. The other 
princess[es] had dirt falling out of theirs. 

Aarne-Thompson, Mt. 402. A Espinosa, Cuentos populares, No. 145. J. M. 
Espinosa, Spanish Folk-Tales, No. 32. Bolte-Polivka 2: 30-38, 466-8. 

J. M. Espinosa’s ‘‘La rana encantada,” 83-5, has some similar motifs. Three broth- 
ers seek a bride. A frog proposes marriage to the three brothers as they each in turn 
meet the frog along the way. The first two refuse and the third accepts. The parents 
of the brothers request presents. The frog tells her husband to throw her into the sea. 
She returns with a cape bordered in gold. The ball follows which the youngest son 
must attend. Upon throwing the frog into the sea again, she is transformed into a 
princess in a coach. At the banquet the frog princess pretends to put chickpeas and 
eggs into her bosom. The other two jealous sisters-in-law do the same. When the frog 
princess dances, pure silver falls from her, and peas and eggs from the other two. 
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4. Cinderella 


Written by Philomene Gonzales in 1941, age 15, Delacroix, Saint Bernard Parish, 
Louisiana. 

Once there was a girl named Cinderella. Her mother was dead, and her 
father married to a woman who had two daughters. Cinderella wanted her 
father to marry this lady because she gave her bread and syrup. Her father 
said: 

“Today she gives you bread and syrup and tomorrow she gives you whip- 

ings.’”® 

' Cinderella was always in the ashes. She owned a little goat. Cinderella 
cried because her stepmother wanted to kill the goat. The goat told her not 
to cry, when they killed her to wash out her intestines. Cinderella asked her 
stepmother to let her wash the intestines of the goat. As she was washing 
them, she found a wishing stick, She hit three times and went across the ba- 
you, where there were two houses. She went in and cleaned the houses, 
washed the children. When the mothers came back, they were very happy. 
One lady said that she wished that a golden star would come out of her fore- 
head and her hair would be golden yellow. 

Her sisters asked her what had happened. She told them that she dirtied 
the houses and whipped the children. Her sister went across and dirtied the 
house and whipped the children. The mothers wished that a horn came out 
on her forehead, and dirt came out of her mouth. 

When Cinderella came back she was put in the ashes. ; 

There was going torbe a ball at the palace. Her sisters went. Cinderella said 
she would like to go and if her sisters could lend her the clothes. They refused. 

Her godmother came after they left. She found her crying and asked her 
why. Cinderella told her about the ball. The godmother gave her a beautiful 


5 This tale follows very closely Juan B. Rael’s ‘“‘La Cenicienta Golosa,” told by Filomena 
Sanchez, Alamosa, Colorado, in this JoURNAL 55: 76-8. When Cinderella advises her fatherto 
marry the neighbor, he says, ‘‘Mira, hijita, si hora te las da de miel, mafiana te las dar4 de jiel” 
=“Look here, little daughter, if now she gives you honey, tomorrow she will give you gall.” 
This is an interesting proverb. 

We also note the fact that the informant for the ‘‘Cinderella’’ tale from Delacroix has the 
first name Philomene and the informant for the tale from Colorado is named Filomena. The 
former has taken on a French form due, no doubt, to the strong Louisiana French influence. 
However, it is likely that there is a close connection between the settlers of Delacroix and those 
of New Mexico and Colorado. These areas were all included in the Louisiana Territory. Al- 
though it is a question open for research and verification, it is plausible to assume that the 
Isleio population established by Bernardo de Galvez at Galveztown, Valenzuela and Nueva 
Iberia around 1778 was pushed westward after acquisition of the Louisiana Territory by the 
United States. Aside from Spain’s frequent strife with Indian population, she had recurrent hos- 
tile relations with France and England who were concerned in boundary disputes in these re- 
gions. Stoddard, sketches 97 ff., tells about Spain’s losses in these boundary disputes and the 
evacuation of her posts. It is reasonable to assume also the Delacroix Spanish population was 
not evacuated because of its isolation from disputed areas and its relatively harmonious relation 
with the dominantly French population of lower Louisiana. 

J. M. Espinosa’s tale ‘‘Estrella de Oro” is the closest variant to the Delacroix ‘‘Cinderella,” 
showing frequently identical elements and motives. It is also to be noted that ‘Estrella de 
Oro” or ‘‘Golden Star’’ is the title of Tale number 5 of the Delacroix collection. 
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dress and a silver carriage with gold trimmings. Her sister looked at her when 
she got there and thought she looked like Cinderella. 

The prince asked her to dance and liked her. When the clock rang at mid- 
night, she ran out and lost her glass slipper. The prince picked it up. 

The prince came around looking for someone who could wear the slipper. 
Cinderella's sisters tried to put on the slipper. They did so much as to cut off 
their toes. The prince asked if there were anymore. Her mother said that there 
was another one, but she was sure it couldn’t fit. When he tried it on, she 
could put it on easy. She took out the other. The prince said he would marry 
her. 

When they were ready to go, Cinderella’s stepmother changed her clothes 
with her sister. The prince put Cinderella’s stepsister in the carriage with him 
and Cinderella in the back. Cinderella owned a dog who could talk and hol- 
lowed out to the prince. He gave Cinderella her sister’s clothes and took her 
off to be married. 

Then there was a big ball. The king was glad of this marriage. When Cin- 
derella danced, golden pieces fell from her mouth, and dirt fell out of her 
sisters’ mouths. 


Boggs, Mt. 510. Aarne-Thompson, Mt. 510, 111. Parsons, Folklore of the Cape 
Verde Islands 2: 170. Cox, Cinderella. A. Espinosa, Cuentos populares, Nos. 111, 112. 
J. Espinosa, Spanish Folk-Tales Nos. 5-6. Bolte-Polivka, Anmerkungen 1: 165-88. 
Andrade, Folk-Lore from the Dominican Republic Nos. 166-8. Tales 77 and 78 give 
examples of the “honey-today-and-gall-tomorrow” theme, and in Table 167 are 
similar elements. See also Claudel, Three Spanish Tales 21-4. 


5. Golden Star 


Written by Philomene Gonzales in 1941, age 15, Delacroix, Saint Bernard Parish, 
Louisiana. 


Once there was a king who had three daughters. One of them was in love 
with a princess [prince]. Every time she went out to get water from the ditch, 
she wished that she would have a son with [hair] white and golden as the sun 
a[nd] a star on its forehead. The other sister said she wished that also. The 
princess got married and her first son was as she had wished. 

There was an old lady who took the child away from her and put a dog in 
its place. She put the baby in a box and threw him into the river. God took 
him from the river. The old lady sent and told the prince that his wife had a 
little dog. The princess had a little girl just as she had wished the little boy 
would be. The old lady told the prince that his wife had another dog. She 
threw the baby into the river. God picked her up, too. He had both of them. 

The prince came and put his wife into a tank and poured boiling tar on 
her. When she was almost dead, the old lady came. She wanted to kill the 
children. When they were getting water to water their flowers, the old lady 
sent them to a place to get water. Two stones would have killed them if it 
would not have been for God. 

God sent them to mass. He tied a rag on their forehead. When they went 
there, the father said that they looked like his children. 

The children told this to God and they also told Him that this man had 
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invited them to a feast. God untied the rag from their forehead and sent 
them to their father. He recognized his children who had a golden star on their 
forehead. He was sorry to have killed his wife. The father burned the old 
lady to death.® 


Aarne-Thompson, Mt. 707. Boggs, Mt. 707. A. Espinosa, Cuentos populares, No. 
119. Bolte-Polivka, Anmerkungen 2: 380. 


6. Louis and Louise 


Written by Philomene Gonzales in 1941, age 15, Delacroix, Saint Bernard Parish, 
Louisiana. 

Once there was a lady who had two children. One was named Louise and 
one was named Louis. Louise went to her grandmother’s house very often. 

One day when her father came from work, he asked for his little daughter. 
His wife said she was at her grandmother['s]. She said that Louise was always 
running and she hadn’t come back. 

The mother had two pots on the fire. She told Louis to go look at one of 
the pots, but not to look at the other one. Louis looked at both pots. In the 
one that his mother told him not to look, he found Louise’s head boiling. 

When the table was set, everyone sat at the table. Louis didn’t want to eat. 
The mother and father ate. After they were eating, they heard a voice from 
under the house where the head was buried. It said: 

“My father and my mother eat, but my brother doesn’t taste me at all?” 

This was heard three times. The father asked: 

“What is that?” 

He picked up the flooring and found Louise’s head. 

He took his wife and tied each leg to a horse and let one run one way and 
the other the other way. 


Cf. Boggs, Mt. 780, 720. Andrade, Folk-Lore from the Dominican Republic, Nos. 
125-9. Saucier, ‘‘Ul Tit Zoiseau,” No. 2. 


6 Andrade’s tale 153, ‘El nifio del lucero en la frente,” is very similar to this tale. There are 
three princesses who wish, the youngest wishing for a son with golden hair and a starred fore- 
head if she married the king. She marries the king, and the sisters substitute a dog for her son. 
The son is cast into the water. A farmer saves the child. The king orders the mother put into the 
stocks. When each one passed there, he had to cover himself. The child finally goes in search of 
his mother, but does not cover himself when he passes the “stocks.” The king asks him why 
he does not cover himself. The boy says, ‘Today I do it for her and tomorrow someone else _ 
does it to me.” Then the princess is taken out. She dies from suffering on seeing her child, and 
he dies from sorrow for his mother. : 

Tale 6 of J. M. Espinosa is entitled “Estrella de Oro,” which is a Cinderella tale. Just as the 
girl who drops gold or silver from her mouth, the starred forehead seems to be a mark of 
favored distinction, showing the aristocratic origin of the lowly. 

There is no doubt that there is a relationship between Santo Domingan and Delacroix 
Islefio folklore. The Spanish origins of both may be quite similar. I was told by a student from 
Santo Domingo that his ancestors were Canary Islanders, adding that this was true of many 
inhabitants in his country. Also refugees often came over from Santo Domingo to Louisiana or 
vice versa. There is a markedly close relationship between the French folklore of Louisiana and 
Andrade’s Santo Domingan Spanish tales in such characters as Bouqui and Lapin, Juan Bobo, 
and so forth, 
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7. The Real Princess 


Written by Philomene Gonzales in 1941, Delacroix, oat Bernard Parish, 
Louisiana. 


Once there was a man who wanted to marry a real princess. He traveled all 
over the world trying to find a real princess. None of them suited him. So he 
went back home sad. He told his mother and father about it. 

One day a storm came up, and a pretty girl was out in the storm. The queen 
called her in. She asked her who she was. She told her she was a real princess, 
The queen told her to sleep that night there. 

She [the queen] took a thin piece of wood and laid it crossway on the trunk. 
Then she put seventeen blankets’ on top of it. Now when she [the princess] 
went to bed, she began to feel the bump; but she did not say anything about 
it. 

The next day the queen asked her how did she sleep. She said she was 
awake all night because of a piece of wood at the bottom of the bed. 

The quueen then knew that she was a real princess. The prince married 
the real princess and was very happy ever after. 


Thompson’s Motif-Index, H 41.1, ‘‘Princess on the pea.’’ Grimm, No. 182a. Bolte- 
Polfvka, Anmerkungen 3: 330. Penzer, Ocean of Story 4: 288ff. 


8. The World of Fools 


Written by Katherine Sartalamachhia in 1941, age 14, Violet, Saint Bernard 
Parish, Louisiana. This exceptionally intelligent girl is of Italian descent. She won 
school honors for good work. The Sartalamacchia family spoke Italian at home and 
were truckfarmers. Katherine attended the Saint Bernard High School in the village 
of Saint Bernard. 


Once there was a man. He was to get married with a pretty girl. Now when 
the wedding day came, everything was all prepared. The girl’s father had 
bought a barrel of wine. They had it outside in the shed. 

The jar of wine inside the house got empty. So the girl went to get it filled. 
When it was getting filled, she looked up and saw a sword and began to think. 
She started to cry. 

The mother, seeing that the daughter wasn’t coming back, went to see 
what had happened. The girl told her that if she ever had children and they 
would come out here, the sword would fall and they would be killed. So the 
mother began to cry. The father came outside and the mother told him about 
it, and he began to cry. 

None of the three had sense enough to turn off the wine. Now the boy got 
tired waiting. So he went out there. He did not want to hear of any of that 
stuff. He turned off the wine and went walking down the road. He didn’t want 
to go where there were fools. 


7 I did not ascertain the Spanish word in the informant’s mind meaning “blanket.” Yet we 
know that the Old French word coute or cuete, which has come to mean couilte in Louisiana 
French and “quilt” in English, really meant a thin mattress or cushion. Many layers of these 
were laid on the hard bed for sleeping. Thus “blanket” in this story may very well be taken 
to mean “mattress.” 
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Now as he was walking on the road, he met a lady trying to put her cow on 
the top of the house. The man asked the lady why she was putting the cow 
up there. She told him because all the grass grew on top of the house and none 
on the ground. The lady tied the cow to her leg to prevent the cow from fall- 
ing out. She had the rope through the chimney. The cow was eating near the 
edge of the roof and fell off. When she fell off, this pulled the lady up the 
chimney. The man got so angry, he again went walking down the road to 
find some sensible people. 

On the way he met a man who stayed at a hotel. This man invited him to 
sleep at his house that night. So he went. The next morning when the man 
got up, he put his pants on the chair and started to jump into them. The man 
got so angry at that fool and showed him how to put his pants on. 

Finally he desired that he would go back to his first fool because the world 
is made of fools. 


Aarne-Thompson, Mt. 1450; cf. Mt. 1384, 1408, 1387. Basile, Pentamerone 1 
No. 4. Bolte-Polivka, Anmerkungen 1: 316, 521ff. Boggs’ MS Collection, 3 variants:* 
Buncombe County, N. C. (hatchet over well); >Wilkes County, N. C. (meat hanging 
over head, pants hanging on joist and carrying sunlight into house) ;* Brown County, 
Indiana (fears child would fall into fire). A. M. Espinosa, Cuentos, romances y 
cantares, 20-24, No. 7. Bergen, Borrowing Trouble, 55-9 (Armenian version in 
English). This JouRNAL 40: 252, 1927 (Negro version from Readsville, N. C.); 38: 
274, 1925 (Barbados versions); 34: 18, 1921 (Negro version from Aiken, S. C.). 
Parsons, Folk tales of Andros Island, Bahamas, 128; Folk Tales of the Sea Islands 94 
(Negro variant). Jacobs, English Fairytales 9 (mallet stuck in beam, English variant). 
Crane, Italian Popular Tales, No. 93. Pitré, No. 148 (Sicilian variant). Clouston, 
Book of Noodles 191 (Gaelic and English versions). Bergen, ibid. (says, ‘‘Tale is 
quoted by country people of New York, Ohio and Massachusetts’’). Grimm, No. 34. 
Bolte-Polivka Anmerkungen 1: 335. Beckwith, Jamaica Anansi Stories 285. N. J. 
bin Gorion, Der Born Judas 4: 55, 277. Saucier, ‘Ul vieux garcon”’ (Avoyelles Parish, 
Louisiana). 


9. Rip Van Winkle 


Written by Katherine Sartalamacchia in 1941, Violet, Saint Bernard Parish, 
Louisiana. 


Once there was a man who lived with an old woman. The man would never. 
want to work and his wife would always beat him. One day he got tired of 
being beaten and nagged. 

So he took his shining gun and his dog and went out to the mountainside. 
He saw many funny poeple out there. He fell asleep and when he awoke, he 
reached for his shining gun, but a rusted one was there instead. He called 
his dog, but no dog appeared. He did not see it. 

He looked for his friends; they were all gone. He began to get up and his 
bones were all cracking. He began to slap his face which was an old habit of 
his; and instead of finding a smooth face, he found a long beard. He seemed 
like a stranger. He asked about his best friend, and they told him he was dead 
these eighteen years. A boy and girl making way to him was daughter and 
son. They told him his wife had been dead a long time. They all went back to 
their home and lived happily ever after. 
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Rip Van Winkle sat down each evening and told stories, but the one he told 


most was the one about himself.® 


Thompson, Motif-Index, D1960. Cf. Washington Irving's Rip Van Winkle. Huber, 
Die Wanderlegende (Leipzig, 1910). Chauvin, Bibliographie 102, No. 376. Hartland, 
Science of Fairy Tales 173 ff. Frazer, Pausanias’s Description 9: 121. Banks, An 
Alphabet of Tales, No. 283. Thompson, Tales of the North American Indians 314, 
No. 143. 


10. The Cat and the Bell 


Written by Virginia Mae Ruiz in 1941, age 12, Shell Beach, Saint Bernard Parish, 
Louisiana. 


There was once a man who had plenty of money. He lived by himself in a 
large castle. He had so much money, he didn’t know what to do with it. So 
one day he thought to himself, ‘‘I am going to give a fair® for all the people of 
this town, because they are very poor.” 

So he set out the next morning very early to get everything he needed for 
the fair. Then he spread the news around. 

The day of the fair everybody came. There were prizes for different con- 
tests. One of the contests was putting a bell around a cat’s neck. This cat was 
not as most cats are; he would not let anyone touch him. Many boys volun- 
teered to be in the contest. This contest was in the castle instead of outside. So 
all the people went into the castle to see the contest. 

There were five little boys trying to put the bell around the cat’s neck. 
They tried and tried but could not succeed. Some tried to catch the cat but 
they didn’t do it. Now one little boy had a toy mouse in his pocket, for he 
always carried things in his pockets. So he wound up the toy mouse. There 
was a little hole in the wall just big enough for the cat’s head to fit through. 
The little boy put the toy mouse down across the room. The cat went near it; 
and when he touched the mouse, it started to go. It went through the little 
hole. Meantime the little boy had gone into the other room. When the cat 
had put his head through the hole, the little boy slipped the bell over the cat’s 
head and around its neck. This little boy won the prize. He was very glad, for 
he was from a poor family. 


See Aarne-Thompson, Mt. 110. O. Dihnhardt, Natursagen 4: 145 ff. 


* This famous story told by Washington Irving may be of dubious folk quality. It is never- 
theless among this girl’s repertory of tales. As the story was written by her, it was certainly 
not paraphrased from a reader. 

* The fair is usually an outdoor festival given on religious holidays. Fairs are regularly put 
on by the Catholic church in Louisiana to raise funds, using raffles and gaming devices to at- 
tract the people and thereby get them to spend their money. 

The original MS of this informant’s tale has been lost. The above is, however, an accurate 
copy I made of it, with only minor alterations in spelling. This tale, like the other of this in- 
formant, is of dubious currency as a folk piece among the Islefios. Yet her two small tales along 
with those of the other informant, Anthony Nunez, both from Shell Beach, illustrate the paucity 
of folktales in this very small and poverty-stricken area of only some 50 inhabitants. 
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11. The Cat and the Mouse 


Written by Virginia Mae Ruiz in 1941, age 12, Shell Beach, Saint Bernard Parish, 
Louisiana. 


Once there were a cat and a mouse. They were not friends at all. The cat 

‘tried to catch the mouse many times, but the mouse was too smart for him. 

The mouse had a little hole in the wall near the floor. The mouse had her 
furniture on one side of the wall and the cat had his on the other side. 

The mouse would go into the cat’s house and steal his food. So one day the 
cat got angry. He hid behind the chair until the mouse had come through the 
little hole in the wall. The mouse thought the cat was not at home. While 
the mouse was in the back part of the house, the cat put a board in front of the 
little hole. Then he went after her. When the mouse saw him coming, she 
bumped against the wall. She was going so fast she knocked herself out. The 
cat picked her up to bring her to again. The cat told the mouse, when she 
came to again, that he could have eaten her. The mouse was so glad because 
the cat had not eaten her up. She went to her house and never bothered the 
cat again. From then on they were good friends.'° 


Cf. Aarne-Thompson, Mt. 111. 


12. The Two Brothers 


Written by Anthony Nunez in 1941, age 12, Shell Beach, Saint Bernard Parish, 
Louisiana. 


Once upon a time in England there lived a good and kind king. His name 
was Leo. Now king Leo had two sons. One took after his father and was very 
kind. The other one took after the queen and was very mean. 

When the boys were twenty-one, their father died, and the mean brother 
was made king. He banished his other brother from the country. He went toa 
country called Spain. There he married a princess and soon became king. 

One day his other brother declared war on his brother. The king of England 
who was mean would not get a good army because no man liked him. The 
other brother got a good army and soon was ruler of his own country once 
again, but he did not hold a grudge against his brother. So he and his wife 
went to live in his country as king and queen and put his brother as king of 
Spain where he also married a princess and lived happily ever after." 


Cf. Claudel, Three Spanish Folktales, No. 1. 


10 T was told by my brother, Junor O. Claudel, that this little girl informant was said by the 
other pupils to have made up this story. They were amused when it was read in class, but ex- 
pressed the feeling that it was not like their genuine stock of folktales. However, this helps us 
to understand how folktales start and grow. 

4 This story, although not well developed, is interesting because of the references to Spain 
and England. The Islefios were no doubt closely involved in the war that Galvez waged against 
the English. It is said that the Islefios themselves were really brought over as recruits for his 
army. 
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13. The Prince and the Girl 


Written by Anthony Nunez in 1941, age 12, Shell Beach, Saint Bernard Parish, 
Louisiana. 


Once upon a time in a small village a poor gardner had a baby. It was a 
girl. The same time the king had a baby; it was a boy. Although one was poor 
and the other was rich, they were destined to marry. 

The girl grew up to be a beautiful girl, and the boy into a handsome man. 
One day the girl was walking on the road when the king’s son asked her if she 
wanted a ride. It was love at first sight. 

Every day after that he would ride right at the same time to that place 
they had met and wait for her. 

When it was time for the prince to choose his bride, princesses from all over 
came for him to choose from. He chose the poor gardner’s daughter to be his 
bride. Finally the king died, and the prince became king; and he and his bride 
lived happily ever after.” 


14. Lost Children 


Written by Philomene Gonzales in 1941, age 15, Delacroix, Saint Bernard Parish, 
Louisiana. 


Once there were two small children who got lost playing in the woods. They 
were lost for many years. 

When they found their way out, they were young man and woman. They 
found a small house where lived an old lady and man. They were to stay there 
for the night. They were talking to this couple and told each other’s names. 
They found out that this was their mother and father. 

They had lived on trunks of trees and other things in the woods. They were 
seventeen years old when they came out. 


Remi Lavergne, “Baptiste,” A Phonetic Transcription of the Creole Negro’s 
Medical Treatments, Superstitutions and Folklore in the Parish of Pointe Coupee, 
University, La., unpublished M.A. Thesis, 1930. Claudel, Phonograph Recordings 
from Avoyelles Parish, Louisiana, “les pitits perdus,” informant Juanita Roy, age 
18. This latter tale is a version of the ‘‘Hansel and Gretel’”’ tale. The children are lost 
in the woods and wander to an orphange. Later the mother and father go to choose 
two children at the orphange. They choose their own, now both 18 years old. At home 
the children furnish proof of their identity, making parents repentant. 

The theme of children and people lost in the woods and having to eat bark and roots 
is recurrent in Louisiana folklore. It is interesting to remark here that there are fre- 
quent cases of inexperienced persons’ getting lost in the marshes where the Islefios 
dwell. Several years ago a party was lost for some months until they were rescued 


12 This tale seems to lack full development. The reader may question the child’s use of such 
words as “‘destined” and the like, but the story is nevertheless given as it was written by him. 

The girl of lowly birth being chosen as his bride by a prince is a recurrent motif in many 
folktales. Cf. No. 4, ‘“‘Cinderella.” 
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15. The Two Big Hunters 


Told by ‘‘Chatoui” (Wildcat) Wiltz Gutierrez in 1935, age 22, Delacroix, Saint 
Bernard Parish, Louisiana. 


Two hunters once met in the woods while they were out hunting with their 

ns. 

B Good day,” greeted the first hunter to the second hunter, while he sat 
down on a log. ‘‘How has luck been with you today?” 

“Oh, not so good,”” answered the second hunter. ‘‘And what have you 
killed ?”” 

Now the second hunter knew that the first hunter was well known for his 
tales about how great a hunter he was and about how much game he had 
killed. 

“Yesterday you should have seen what I killed,”’ began the first hunter. 
“T had only one shell left. I saw a turtle on a log in the bayou. Well, I shot at 
the turtle’s head, killed her and the shot glanced off her head, hitting and 
killing her likewise a rabbit that was hopping by on the opposite bank. So I 
had turtle and rabbit meat, all I could eat.” 

“That's nothing,’’ added the second hunter. ‘‘Last week I was walking in 
the marsh, out duck hunting. I came upon a pond where there were thou- 
sands of ducks. There were so many ducks on this pond that I could not see 
the water at all. I wanted to kill as many ducks as I could in one shot; be- 
cause I knew when I’d shoot, the rest would fly away. I'd aim this way and 
that way, but I could not sight all the ducks at once. So this is what I did: 
I broke my gun into a circle on my knee.’”’ At this point the hunter showed 
how he broke his gun by breaking it across his knee, so that the mouth of the 
gun was pointing back at him. ‘This way,” continued the second hunter, “I 
was able to aim all around the pond. I shot and killed every single duck.” 

“Well that was pretty good,”’ spoke up the first hunter, ‘‘but I am sure I 
did better than that the week before. I was walking through the back part of 
the woods. .. . You know, the part right back there. Well suddenly I came 
upon a tree, a limb of which was covered with a row of birds. I aimed at 
them, just below the feet. The shot split the limb as it passed through. This 
happened so fast, that the birds were unable to move and fly away. All of 
them, about fifty, got caught by the feet into the crack of the limb as it 
sprang open and closed again. I went up and caught the birds, putting them 
into my bag one by one. 

“Now I noticed that this was a red oak tree. I looked up and saw a coon 
sitting on a limb. As soon as I saw him, he ran inside the hollow of the tree 
through a hole right by me. Then I noticed the tree was swelling out, back and 
forth, just as when one breathes. It went like this: ‘Huh, hum; huh, hum.’ 
‘This can’t be possible that a tree is breathing,’ said I to myself. I looked 
more closely, and I saw coon fur sticking out through a crack. Then I saw 
thousands of other coons inside. I tapped the tree, and they began to breathe 
all the harder and all at the same time. The crack would open several inches 
and close again. The red oak must have had sides about four feet thick, with 
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about a twenty-foot hollow across and so tall I couldn’t see the top. Then the 
coons started to come out through the hole one at a time, and I’d kill each 
one as he came out. I killed so many that I had to go get my mules and wagon 
to haul them home. Besides the furs, you can imagine how much coon meat 
I had.’’"* 


Cf. Thompson’s Motif-Index, X921.1, ‘Accidental discharge of gun kills much 
game;”’ X921.4, “‘Man shoots ram-rod full of ducks; Xg21.2, ‘“‘The catch— 
rabbits freeze feet fast to ice at night.” 


16. The Poor Hunter 


Told by “Chatoui’’ Wiltz Gutierrez in 1935, age 22, Delacroix, Saint Bernard 
Parish, Louisiana; of Spanish descendancy, but French background, having been born 
and reared in New Iberia Parish, where there was a Spanish settlement established 
around the same time as the Delacroix settlement. 


Once there was a hunter who had become very poor. He was no longer 
able to kill any game while hunting. So his children were very hungry. He had 
nothing in the house to eat but some rice, and he had only one arrow left for 
his bow. His wife came to him and said: 

“My husband, there is nothing for us to eat in the house but just plain 
rice. I wish you would go into the woods and try your luck again. Maybe to- 
day you will kill something.” 

“It is no use,” replied the husband, ‘I have gone into the woods again and 
again and have had no luck. Besides I have only one arrow left.” 

“Go anyway,” continued the wife. ‘“Take the one arrow and your bow; per- 
haps you will kill something. . . . The children are very hungry, and we are 
very much in need of food. 

“All right,’’ answered the husband. 

So he took his bow and arrow and set out for the woods. Finally he came 
to a bayou. He suddenly saw a deer drinking on the opposite bank. He paused 
and bent downward to aim at the deer. Then the arrow hummed toward the 
deer. While the arrow was crossing the bayou, it pierced a fish that had 
jumped from the water into the air. It also killed the deer on the other side of 
the bayou. 

When he crossed the bayou to get his deer, the hunter picked up the large 
fish. He put the fish into his hunting bag and carried the deer on his shoul- 
ders. When the hunter got home, his wife was very happy. The husband, wife 
and hungry children had all they could eat—rice and gravy with fish and 
meat." 


Cf. Thompson, Motif-Index, N621, ‘Lucky shot with arrow;”’ N625, ‘‘Fish jumps 
into boat of disheartened fisherman.” 


8 In 1935 I spent two weeks in Delacroix living with this informant and his wife. He told 
this story and the next one in French. These two tales are my subsequent retellings in English. 

“4 The informant for this tale offers an interesting instance of the absorption of Spanish 
elements in other parts of Louisiana. There were four Spanish settlements established in 
Louisiana around 1778—Valenzuela, Galveztown, Nueva Iberia and Delacroix on Bayou Ter- 
reaux-Boeufs. The latter has preserved its language and folklore only because it is extremely 
isolated. 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF MEXICAN INDIAN FOLKLORE 
By GEorGE M. FosTER 


Paul Radin introduces a recent article with the statement that ‘The 
problems of Mexican Indian mythology are, in no sense, different from those 
found anywhere else in the world. . . .”? In a broad sense this is correct; in 
a broad sense the problems of ethnological research are the same in Alaska 
as in Australia. At the same time, in folklore as in ethnology, each area is 
characterized by certain cultural and historical factors which result in an 
individual ethnic picture. Therefore, as a working basis for collecting and 
analyzing stories the peculiar characteristics of a region must be understood 
and kept in mind. The problems of Mexican Indian folklore (and the folklore 
of all Spanish America) are of course not unique in the world. But they are by 
no means identical with those of Europe, with a written literary tradition, 
nor of Africa, where a less complete fusion of white and indigenous cultures 
has taken place. Certainly the task of future folklorists will be simplified if 
they are thoroughly aware of the special conditions which here prevail. No 
individual alone is responsible for the realization that modern Mexican 
Indian cultures are neither American tinged with a European overlay, nor 
European incorporating pagan survivals. The point that counts is that here 
one finds cultural assimilation to an extent found in few if any other parts of 
the world, and the results are apparent in folklore. Ralph Beals recently has 
reiterated the nature of this acculturative process, the importance of which to 
folklore cannot be overemphasized.? Radin is to be commended for exploding 
the long-accepted and erroneous dictum of Boas’ that Spanish-American 
folklore is derived largely from Spanish sources, and for showing that folklore 
data in Mexico are far from scarce. Likewise his classification by type of Zapo- 
tec stories is an important step forward.’ In this paper I am concerned with 
certain structural characteristics of Mexican tales as they bear upon what 
Radin calls the ‘‘four cardinal facts which the folklorist seeks to determine 
for any given folktale.’’ These cardinal facts are given as the nuclear plot, 
the unstable elements clustering around it, the point of origin of the tale, and 
its distribution. As a methodological approach this framework requires in 
many cases considerable modification. Often there is no nuclear plot as such, 
the point of origin in fact becomes “‘points’’ of origin, and finally, because of 
assimilation of diverse folkloric themes the ‘‘distribution’’ of a tale breaks 
down into a study of the distribution of elements or episodes. 

This discussion is based upon forty-five tales which I collected from the 
Popoluca of Veracruz,® and for comparative purposes about fifty articles and 


1 The Nature and Problems of Mexican Indian Mythology (JouRNAL OF AMERICAN FOLK. 
LORE 57: 26-36, 1944) 26. 

? Problems of Mexican Indian Folklore (JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 56: 8-16, 1943). 

* Radin, Nature and Problems of Mexican Indian Mythology 26-9; 33-s. 

‘ Ibid. 26. 

5 Sierra Popoluca Folklore and Beliefs (University of California Publications in American 
Archaeology and Ethnology 42: 177-250, 1945). 
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story collections, many of which have appeared in the JOURNAL OF AMERICAN 
FOLKLORE during the past thirty-five years. 

Examination of the longer Mexican stories reveals that often it is impossj- 
ble to pick out a nuclear plot around which satellite elements are grouped. 
Rather, one is left with the impression that in a purely analytical sense many 
of the stories with elements which can be traced over a wide area (as con- 
trasted to accounts of local lore and happenings) are composed of a number of 
episodes which are combined locally into varying patterns. Sometimes the 
situation seems comparable to a grab-bag full of unsorted and scrambled 
motifs into which the narrator reaches, takes a handful, and weaves them 
into his particular account. Other times certain episodes are found in groups, 
apparently thus having diffused from the point of origin. One can speak of 
these as “linked” episodes which can and do separate, but which often as not 
remain in association. These episodes are both Old World and New World in 
origin, usually thoroughly mixed, and of course in the mind of the raconteur 
not thought of in terms of sources. Sometimes entire stories on the basis of 
total episodes can be classed with fair accuracy as predominantly New or 
Old World. More often the episodes are so combined and so altered that a pre- 
cise classification as to origin is impossible. Recognition of the importance of 
the unit episode rather than the story itself in classification of folklore is by 
no means a new idea. In his Motif-Index of Folk-Literature® Stith Thompson 
found that the earlier technique, used with fair success by Aarne’ for Euro- 
pean materials, was inadequate for wide areas, and so followed a plan whereby 
the individual motifs are catalogued instead. If entire tales from diverse 
European groups are sufficiently similar in form and content to allow classi- 
fication, one might expect a relatively small area such as Mexico also to follow 
this pattern. That such is not the case is abundantly indicated by compara- 
tive studies. This great diversity and relative lack of stability in story patterns 
becomes intelligible in the light of conditions extant in Mexico in pre-Spanish 
times as affected by contact following the Conquest. Examples of the scram- 
bling of unit episodes are followed by an attempt to outline the events which 
have led up to the contemporary picture. 

(1) The Popoluca have a story in which a man’s wife dies and then his 
faithful bitch deserts him. Returning home at night he finds tortillas made 
and the dog awaiting him. This repeats several times. Finally he returns home 
early, spies from a distance, and finds a beautiful woman making tortillas 
and the skin of the dog beside her. She has assumed human form, and so the 
man marries her. The Huichol® and Tepecano® have stories with similar epi- 
sodes, but in an entirely different context. Both are deluge stories involving 
the futile activities of a man to fell trees. Each morning the trees are again 
standing. The man finally spies at night and finds that a supernatural being, 


* Stith Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk-Literature (FF Communications 106-9; 116-17, 
Helsinki, 1932-35). 

7 Antti Aarne, Verzeichnis der Marchentypen (FF Communications 3, Helsinki, 1910). 

8 Carl Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico (2 vols. New York, 1902) 2: 191-3. 

* J. A. Mason, Folk Tales of the Tepecanos (JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 27: 148-210, 
1914) 163-4. 
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jn one case a man and the other a woman, has raised the trees. The farmer is 
instructed to build an ark and take seeds and animals with him in order to 
survive the coming flood. After the waters recede he farms, returning at night 
to find tortillas mysteriously prepared. Eventually he sees his dog take off her 
skin and appear as a beautiful woman. Stealthily approaching, he casts her 
skin into the fire, lives with her and raises a large family, and in this way 
peoples the earth. Entirely divorced from the Popoluca version of the Dog 
Wife is their origin-flood tale in which the “‘first man” attempts to make a 
milpa, but returns each morning to find the trees again standing. In this case 
arabbit who turns out to be Christ tells the man to build an ark to survive the 
coming flood. The flood stories of Huichol, Tepecano, and Popoluca have the 
common introductory episodes of the restored trees and the building of an 
ark. From this point their ways split: the Huichol and Tepecano accounts 
quietly end with the theme of the Dog Wife, who in a sense is equated with 
Eve, since by raising a large family the earth is peopled. The Popoluca story 
continues with a lengthy narration combining the story of Noah with the 
creation of Adam, the birth of Eve from his rib, all interspersed with explana- 
tions of how the parrot’s feet were formed, the origin of monkeys, why the 
vulture eats carrion, and a number of other events totally unrelated to either 
the Dog Wife tale or the restored trees motif. 

(2) Widespread in Mexico is the story of ‘John the Bear’’ (Juan Tigre in 
Boas’ version’®). Reduced to outline form the most complete versions tell of 
a woman captured by a tigre or bear by whom she has a son, who when 
grown kills the animal and with his mother returns to her home. Because of 
his animal blood the boy is restless and dangerous, wounds or kills people, 
and is finally given to a priest as godchild. Sometimes he finds great wealth 
for his godfather. Then he goes off and associates with three companions with 
whom he settles in the wilderness. Leaving each in turn to prepare food, he 
finds upon his return that a Negro has badgered the cook and prevented the 
preparation of dinner. Finally John remains and bests the Negro, cutting off 
his ear. Following the Negro’s trail John descends a well where he finds three 
princesses who are hoisted to the surface by his comrades, only to be taken 
by them to their father who wishes them to marry the men. John bites the 
Negro’s ear, miraculously finds himself in the king’s court, the error is recti- 
fied, the treacherous men killed, and John receives the three daughters and 
the kingdom. The story breaks down into three basic parts: (a) the super- 
natural birth of a boy to a woman and a wild beast, (b) the encounter with 
the Negro in the wilderness, and (c) the saving of the three princesses from 
the well. The first and last parts are strong themes which can and often do 
form the basis for separate stories. The second is somewhat weaker, and in a 
sense dependent on the third. The Popoluca account dispenses with the super- 
natural birth and begins when Pedro, an honest old soldier, goes off with three 
companions to make a milpa. The remainder of the story follows the outline 
given above, and the result is a sound, stylistically integrated story which 
suffers not in the least from the absence of the first part. But the Popoluca 
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also are acquainted with the animal birth idea. A story tells of a woman who 
goes voluntarily to live with a hunchut, a human-like being of the forest, by 
whom she has a son. The two return without killing the hunchut, but when the 
boy is grown he returns to seek his father and disappears into a rock. A Mitla 
version" begins with the birth of the bear child, omits the Negro episode, and 
ends with the release from the well of three princesses held captive by a ser- 
pent. Except for the locale in the well, the final part is more suggestive of the 
serpent-with-the-seven-heads theme, in which the hero rescues a princess 
from the snake and proves he did it by presenting the tongues to the girl’s 
father. Boas’ Tehuantepec version follows the complete outline as given,” 
as does a Tepecano account, with some variations. An aberrant variant from 
Santa Clara pueblo tells of a man who mates with a bear woman, by whom he 
has children; there is no connection with the second and third parts as here 
outlined.“ Venturing northward from the Mexican and Mexican-American 
area one finds other examples of John the Bear." Shoshone (Great Basin) and 
Assiniboine (Saskatchawan) versions are similar in general pattern to the long 
form of the tale. A Thompson (British Columbia) account begins with the 
abduction and birth of the bear child, has the encounter with an old man as 
the Negro substitute, and ends with the discovery of treasure. A Shuswap 
(British Columbia) story begins with the snaring of the wind and ends with 
the discovery of two girls in a deep chasm, who are stolen by the bad com- 
rades of the hero. 

(3) “Un bien con un mal se paga’”’ is a frequent theme in Mexican folklore, 
apparently derived from the European ‘Ungrateful Serpent Returned to 
Captivity”’ story. An animal or human rescues a more powerful creature from 
death in a mud hole, snow bank, or other situation. As a reward the rescued 
animal states his intention of eating his savior, because “‘it is well-known 
that a good turn is repaid by a bad one.” The rescuer asks and receives per- 
mission first to quiz three individuals as to whether the axiom is true. The 
first two agree that it is, but the third before passing judgment wishes to see 
the rescue reénacted. When the powerful animal is again helpless the third 
judge suggests that he be left as he is. Two Mexican versions are substantially 
in this form."* A third tells of a man who saves an alligator, is to be eaten, but 
is saved by a coyote who suggests the standard solution. From here it goes 
on with the man in turn telling his savior, the coyote, that since un bien con 
un mal se paga, he is going to kill him. Coyote, however, escapes and en- 
counters a rabbit, whom he wishes to eat. From this point the story turns 
into the rabbit-coyote series characteristic of the second half of the Mexican 
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Tar Baby story (see below).!? Boas’ Tar Baby story from Pochulata, Oaxaca, 
follows the pattern given below, ends with the death of coyote, and then 
follows rabbit through a series of adventures which end with the standard 
un bien con un mal se paga theme.'* The Popoluca tell a story in which rabbit 
rescues a man’s wife from an ogre by threatening to hit him so hard his sweat, 
his blood, and brains will come out, the effect being obtained by throwing 
gourds of water, red water, and dough. Then rabbit begins to eat the man’s 
bean patch, is captured with the tar baby ruse, and when his plea for life is 
rejected, stoically remarks that un bien con un mal se paga. 

In these five accounts we find two of the standard type of the rescue of an 
animal, one in which the motif is grafted to episodes from the Mexican Tar 
Baby story, another in which the original theme is elaborated upon with many 
additional episodes and ends with an un bien in association with the stick-fast 
motif, and the last case in which this aberrant stick-fast un bien is tacked on 
to an entirely different story. 

(4) This final example, Tar Baby, illustrates the concept of “‘linked’’ epi- 
sodes, those which adhere to each other in widely distributed stories, but 
which have no necessary functional relationship, and which often come apart 
or have never been joined. The most common Mexican version is in the follow- 
ing pattern: after capture by the tar baby ruse rabbit persuades the dupe, 
usually coyote, to change places with him in his basket-cage, often upon 
promise of marriage to the daughter of rabbit’s captor. Coyote is then burned 
(usually in the anus) with a hot poker, or more rarely has scalding water 
poured on him before he escapes. Then comes a series of trickster episodes in 
which rabbit successively causes the dupe to eat the spiny fruit of the prickly 
pear cactus, to fall into a pond thinking the reflection of the moon is a cheese, 
to hold up a stone which he is told must be supported if the world is.not to 
come to an end, to be stung by bees or wasps thinking that they are children 
in a school, to be burned in a thicket while awaiting the arrival of rabbit’s 
wedding party, to watch vultures or crows thinking that they are turkeys, 
and finally to be stoned to death by rabbit who tells the dupe the blows are 
hail stones. One of the puzzles of Mexican folklore is why this series of trick- 
ster episodes should be attached to the stick-fast motif in a combination un- 
known in the Old World. Likewise, once the arbitrary association was estab- 
lished, why did it maintain itself in so many cases? The accompanying table 
shows the relationship of fourteen Mexican, three Guatemalan, and nine 
Pueblo versions of Tar Baby. Episodes have been reduced to the simplest 
forms possible, and extraneous material has been omitted. Order of incidents 
is indicated by number, and the bogus marriage and burning themes are 
marked by “‘x”’ since properly they are part of the dupe substitute episode. 
Seven of the stories, Pueblo save one, strictly speaking are not Tar Baby 
stories at all; they are included here because they are composed of elements 
found in the full Mexican versions. 

In the first eleven stories, all Mexican except No. eleven, the stick-fast 
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motif and subsequent release and series uf episodes follow the outline given, 
but the order and frequency of occurrence of episodes vary. Story twelve 
js the one with the un bien theme previously discussed. Story thirteen tells of 
rabbit’s release by the dupe tigre, who is fooled with the bogus marriage offer. 
Rabbit then meets alligator who wishes to eat him, but is deceived by a repe- 
tition of the bogus marriage episode into letting rabbit escape. Rabbit next 
encounters the enraged tigre from whom he escapes by telling him that his, 
tigre’s, parents have died, which causes the beast to weep, momentarily for- 
getting rabbit. From here the story branches off into an entirely different 
theme in which rabbit wishes to be tall. A man whom he meets deceives him 
‘py pulling his ears and showing him his long shadow, thus convincing him 
that he is a big fellow. Stories fourteen and fifteen are limited to the stick-fast 
theme and end with the dupe substitute and escape of rabbit. Stories sixteen 
through twenty are simple Tar Baby accounts which end with the death of 
the captured rabbit. Numbers twenty-one through twenty-seven are com- 
posed of varying combinations of the trickster cycle, and in number twenty- 
five this is reduced to the bare minimum; one episode is the entire tale. Re- 
gional variations in pattern are commented upon below. 

From the four examples given here it is apparent that plots as such in 
many Mexican (and Spanish-American) folktales are extremely unstable, 
consisting primarily of groups of episodes which easily break up and associate 
themselves with others in new combinations. The processes which account 
for this scrambling and linking of episodes are both historical and literary. 
They are of course not limited to this area, but special conditions have here 
prevailed. First, what was the nature and importance of the folktale in Mexi- 
co in pre-Spanish times? Lacking adequate historical sources, conjecture 
based principally on present attitudes offers the best clues. It appears to me, 
and Dr. Radin has expressed the same opinion,“ that story telling in Mexico 
must always have played a less important part than among the culturally 
simpler peoples to the north. The frequent difficulty in getting large collec- 
tions of Mexican stories must partially be explained as due to relative lack 
of interest in folklore and relatively, though not absolutely, few tales. I know 
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of no Popoluca who has a réputation as a storyteller, around whom indi- 
viduals gather to listen and be entertained. Stories apparently are told by 
parents when children are young; I encountered no Populuca who could tel] 
stories learned as an adult. Relative success in collecting among this group 
was due largely to chance meeting with several informants who had learned 
stories when young; it is entirely possible that I could have come away with 
the impression that the Popoluca had almost no tales at all. Undoubtedly 
this same situation prevails in other parts of the country, and must represent 
a widespread and ancient characteristic. It is difficult to say why such a rela- 
tive lack of interest in folklore existed and exists. Perhaps a moderate year- 
around climate in most of Mexico, making possible continuous work with no 
enforced periods of idleness to be enlivened by good stories, was a contributing 
factor. In any case, we can postulate a majority of each group apathetic to 
story telling, and a small minority of such temperament that tales were of 
interest. For this small percentage the Conquest must have been of great 
importance: it introduced many new stories and themes, and the widespread 
acceptance of Spanish as a medium of communication facilitated rapid dif- 
usion of both introduced and indigenous elements which because of linguistic 
barriers otherwise would have spread more slowly. In a hypothetical case 
several individuals of different linguistic affiliation might hear in Spanish a 
new story from the same source, and in substantially the same form it would 
be brought back to their respective groups. The arbitrary association in Tar 
Baby of the stick fast motif with the rabbit-coyote cycle in a form unknown 
in the Old World can best be explained, it seems to me, in just such a manner. 
At some time after the Conquest the union occurred and the tale spread. But, 
lacking the authority of written accounts, gradual changes in this and other 
similarly transmitted stories must have taken place. Two processes probably 
account for this change: conscious variation and recombinations of episodes 
as indicative of literary virtuosity; and accidental variations due to faulty 
memory. Benedict’s and Goldfrank’s Southwestern material is illustrative 
of the first case. The data do not indicate to what extent this is also true in 
Mexico. Among the Popoluca accident rather than virtuosity appears to be 
the chief cause of change; once a story is fixed in the mind of the raconteur 
it tends to crystallize in a set form. Recently the author returned to. this group 
after an absence of four years and read in text several stories to the informant 
who had dictated them. It was striking to note how each line was almost as 
clear to him as if it were before him on a printed page. Rarely he suggested a 
changed word or two, but in entire stories not more than one or two lines 
were altered. Occasionally he said ‘‘No, I didn’t say that. I said it this way, 
which is the correct way.’”’ Of course, he was mistaken, since he had dictated 
the original text; the point is that in his mind there was one way, and only 
one way, in which the story should be told and literary license did not permit 
tampering with this form. To him, excellence as a story teller meant the abil- 


“s Ruth Benedict, Zuni Mythology (Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology 
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ity to tell and retell his repertoire always in the same form. He would not 
consciously deviate from what he believed to be correct, and any changes 
made by him would be accidental, due to faulty memory. 

The author’s recent experiences among the Spanish-speaking Tarascans of 
Tzintzuntzan, Michoacan (who have lost their native language) likewise 
suggest considerable stability in folklore. There seems to be little tendency to 
add or subtract episodes from standard plots, and of the stories thus far col- 
lected each is considered by the teller to be a complete, harmonious unit. 

Thus, whether due to literary virtuosity or faulty memory or both, we see 
the mechanisms which account for these altered forms and combinations en- 
countered in Mexican folklore. 

The need for stressing unit episodes obviously is of great significance in 
seeking to determine origins and in taxonomic efforts. The idea of simply 
classifying a story as Old World or New World becomes untenable. Just as 
contemporary Mexican Indian culture through assimilation combined ele- 
ments of Spanish and American culture to form a new ethnic entity, so the 
same has happened in folklore. In some cases stories give the impression of 
being predominantly Old or New World, but invariably a reflection of the 
other is found, sometimes as an episode, sometimes as a psychological reori- 
entation or a stressing of focal values of the group. More often classification 
attempts on the basis of the entire story imply a tour de force; the blending of 
episodes is such that the story is no more one than the other, and the best 
that can be done is to say that a majority of the elements appear to come 
from one source or the other. Thus, in the Popoluca flood tale outlined in 
conjunction with the Dog Wife story, the appearance of Christ, the creation 
of Adam, making of Eve from his rib, and the building of the ark are clearly 
of Biblical origin. But the flood itself has roots deep in native Mexican tradi- 
tion, and the explanations about the origin of monkeys, why the vulture eats 
carrion, how the parrot’s feet were formed, and the like, are in all likelihood 
New World. At first glance one is inclined to class this story as Biblical on the 
basis of familiar incidents. Closer examination reveals that the inspiration is 
perhaps equally divided between the Bible and American lore. 

Tar Baby presents a more difficult problem. Because of the wide distribu- 
tion of the stick-fast motif in the Old World, Mexican Tar Baby stories cus- 
tomarily have been credited with this origin. Recently Radin has suggested 
that the rabbit-coyote cycle which almost always forms an important part of 
the Mexican Tar Baby story is a pre-Conquest cycle into which incidents 
and themes of Spanish or Negro-Spanish origin have been injected, and not 
Old World as usually considered.‘? Though the rabbit-coyote cycle of Ameri- 
can origin certainly has blended with Old World elements, the number and 
importance of those of the latter origin makes it difficult to consider the cycle 
to be predominantly New World. Most of the episodes in this cycle have Old 
World occurrences, and traditional practice has been to consider all such ele- 
ments as having diffused from African or European sources. In the majority 
of cases this logic is sound, although the possibility of diffusion eastward from 
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American sources must not be overlooked. At present too little is known about 
such possible diffusion to shed much light on the undoubted dual origin of 
the Mexican Tar Baby story. Taking the episodes point by point, the follow- 
ing tentative essay results. The stick-fast motif undoubtedly is Old World, 
probably having been introduced via Spain as suggested by Espinosa.** The 
death-of-the-rabbit theme also is Old World. Substitution-of-the-dupe, as 
pointed out by Espinosa,‘ is characteristic of New World stories, though its 
presence among Cape Verde Island Negroes and the Negroes of southeastern 
United States suggests possible African origin.®® In these cases, food and not 
promise of marriage is the inducement. The latter point may be American, 
coyote’s interest in sex being well known. Espinosa’s examples of branding or 
scalding from Europe and Portugal," a Chilean occurrence,” and examples 
from the Cape Verde Islanders® and from Dominica* would seem to preclude 
New World origin for these elements. The moon-reflected-as-cheese has im- 
portant Old World occurrences. Thompson classifies it as J1791.3 “diving 
for cheese,”” and mentions a Zulu reference, while Parsons has a Portuguese 
East African story that is similar. Boggs catalogues Spanish occurrences, 
and Dahnhardt speaks of its wide distribution.*’ Finally, since dairy products 
were unknown in the Americas one would not expect this incident to be of 
American provenience. Thompson classes the wasp-nest motif as K1o023, 
“getting honey from the wasp nest,” and includes an Indonesian reference. 
Aarne classes it as type 49 and mentions a Lapp occurrence. In the Old World 
stories preoccupation with honey is the main theme, while in the Mexican 
versions this is absent; the dupe thinks the nest contains scholars. This may 
be merely a Mexican twist to the Old World theme, or may represent inde- 
pendent development and parallelism. The indigenous Mexican bee, lacking 
a stinger, could not have been the inspiration for this episode, but wasps 
might have been. Southern United States occurrences of fox being badly 
burned as the result of rabbit’s tricks suggest Negro or European origin for 
the Mexican analogue of the burning thicket.5* The motif of holding-up-a- 
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stone or a cave is characteristically New World, though a Cape Verde Is- 
lands occurrence must be explained.®* I know of no Old World parallels to 
the prickly pear cactus, vultures as turkeys, and hail stone death episodes, 
and therefore assume them to be New World. 

Analysis of the typical Mexican Tar Baby story on the basis of episodes 
leads one to the conclusion that the majority of the elements are of Old World 
origin, but that some are New World. The blending of elements undoubtedly 
occurred in Mexico and the story then spread as a unit. Pueblo tales have 
both the stick-fast theme and the trickster cycle, but only rarely are they 
united. Assuming that much New Mexican folklore is Spanish-Mexican in 
origin, it is surprising to find this situation. It suggests that the trickster 
cycle became integrated as a unit at an earlier date than the fusion with the 
stick-fast motif, and that the full combination never became ingrained in the 
literature of southwestern United States. 

Dissection of stories a la trait list is not the principal or only end of the 
study of folklore, in Mexico or anywhere else. The literary and stylistic impli- 
cations of the folktale are of great importance, and certainly any tale is more 
meaningful when understood as a part of a total culture pattern. My principal 
concern in this paper, by reémphasizing well-known characteristics of folklore 
in relation to the Mexican field, has been to show how classification and under- 
standing of origins can be simplified by considering each story as a more or 
less fortuitous combination of episodes from diverse sources. 


Smithsonian Institution, 
Institute of Social Anthropology, Mexico, D.F. 
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MODERN GREEK FOLKLORE: THE SMERDAKI* 
By Pan. S. CopELLAS 


The various peoples or tribes which migrated and settled peacefully or 
descended in waves and conquered the indigenous inhabitants of what is 
known to us as Hellas created, by an amalgamation of diverse elements, a 

‘ unified group, the Hellenic people who, after several social and political vicis- 
situdes instituted a new religion and a stable pantheon. 

Simultaneously and unconsciously, they also built up a rich counterpart 
of their gods of Olympus, a body of traditional beliefs of lasting character, 
The Hellenic ethnos amassed, I may say, the discards and waste of thought 
and wisdom, out of date beliefs, side by side with sound knowledge of great 
antiquity. Herein lies the riches of present-day Greek folklore, which is a 
shadowy and flimsy creation replete with superstitions and unfounded ac- 
ceptances of truths and tales, embracing almost every phase of human effort, 
knowledge, and experience. These survivals resist alterations and reforms 
through the advancement of positive knowledge, and will persist as long as 
village and country life last; they only become attenuated in enlightened ur- 
ban life, but are never extirpated from the minds of the credulous. A mar- 
velous and monstrous world usually emerges into sovereign power on the 
point of the Mystic Midnight Hour, and holds domination to the first crowing 
of the cock. I may call the creatures of this world collectively, The Zero Hour 
World. 

In this immense and heterogeneous heap of folkloristic survivals items 
exist of medical significance, creations of anthropomorphic causalities: 
Vrachnas (personification of hoarseness or choking), the Plague, the Cholera, 
Tuberculosis, Small Pox, and other diseases, to name only a few. 


THE PELASGI 


Of all the peoples of the pre-Hellenic period of Greece who invaded the 
country and finally settled and established Greece’s civilization, culture, lan- 
guage, and religion the Pelasgi stand out as the most important group. A 
dynasty of Pelasgic chiefs existed in Greece before any other dynasty is men- 
tioned in Greek traditions. Some represent Peloponnesus as the original seat 
of the Pelasgians. The Arcadians were always considered by the Greeks them- 
selves as pure Pelasgians, and a Pelasgian dynasty reigned in Arcadia until 
the Second Messenian War (Herodotus). 


Some writers have maintained that the Greeks derived the art of writing and most of 
their religious rites from the Pelasgians . . . . The powers that preside over husbandry 
and protect the fruits of the earth and growth of the flocks appear to have been the 
oldest Pelasgian divinities (Anthon). 


The pastoral mode of life of the Arcadians explains their attachment to music; 
and hence also the worship of Pan as the tutelary deity of Arcadia. ‘The 
ancient Arcadians congregated and formed the first city the Sun set its 
light upon, Mantineia’’ (Eleutheriades). 


* The essence of this paper was presented before the XIth International Congress of the His- 
tory of Medicine at Zagreb, Yugoslavia, 1938. 
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PAN 


To the primitive Arcadians Pan was their protector, giver of good fortune, 
Lord of Nature. On his will depended the health of man and flock, the in- 
crease of the flock, and the abundance of life-supporting foodstuffs. He was 
the Lord of everything that man needed, was Everything, All. The principal 
home of Pan and his cult from very ancient times had been Peloponnesus, 
which Pania was called. And Peloponnesian was a synonym of Arcadian, 
according to Sophocles, Hesychius and Stephanus Byzantius. Arcadia is his 
native country; Arcadia was the cradle of the cult of Pan. His appearance 
seems to coincide with the first steps of man in Peloponnesus to master Na- 
ture. He is as old as the first step to tame Nature and extract existence. He | 
almost remained in his original form through the long mastery of the land. 
Singularly enough the concept of Pan is unmixed with foreign elements, ac- 
cording to several authorities. Pan in his earliest locality, Mount Lycaeus 
(Arcadia), where he appeared and was established as a deity, shared equal 
honors with Zeus. Pan was prior to and superior to Zeus in all other places. 
His domain covers mountain peaks, valleys, meadows, canyons, streams, and 
grottoes. 

The ancients had two forms representing Pan; the first, a red wrinkled 
face, horned head, flat nose, and goat like legs, thighs, tail and feet. As time 
went by artists sought to humanize Pan and soften the idea of the shepherds, 
and they portrayed him as a young man hardened by the toils of country 
life. Short horns sprout on his forehead to characterize him, he carries a crook 
and syrinx, and he is either naked or clad in a light cloak called a chlamys. 
Names by which Pan is designated are Aigipan, Goat-Pan, Goat-horned. 

Pan as the chief god of the Pelasgic pantheon was able to do good by pro- 
tecting and increasing the flocks, and evil by sending diseases to mankind and 
also to animals. Those of his aspects which are of medical interest are that he 
knew the simples, the art of curing, knew the future (prognosis) and could 
reveal it to man, could cause nightmares, panic and diseases. This mighty god 
deeply rooted in the soil of Arcadia holds sway even today in the same local- 
ity, but in a sort of distorted figure; covered with the moss of time he has 
become unrecognizable; he has sunk into the substratum of the past and lives 
only in the traditions. But as a survival through the ages the tradition of to- 
day is almost the same as the original acceptance. In Arcadia around Mainalos, 
the sacred mountain of Pan, the tradition so persists that the inhabitants of 
this district insist they hear the god whistling—an unbroken thread of sur- 
vival. In other parts of Greece also fragments of Pan-residuum have come 
down to us, as in Zakynthos and Parnassos. The monuments of the ancient 
Pan corroborate and identify him as the hairy man that mounts the animals, 
taking their form or the form of a hairy child. The forms show the unchanged 
tradition. The bestiality goes back to the life history of Pan. 


THE DEMONS 


In addition to the known principal gods with well defined mastery of na- 
ture’s forces a multitude of anonymous spirits have survived which bear a 
generic name and represent qualities with divine simple faculties. These are 
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the Demons (Daimones), the so-called abstract deities. The term means es- 
pecially the dark and invisible actions upon the world and more specifically 
those which are undefinable and have something ununderstandable, mystic, 
magic and inimical. The connotation is extracted from the words demon and 
demoniacal (daimon, daimonios). The word demoniacal (daimonios) ex- 
presses more clearly the demon’s bad meaning; it is never equivalent to divine. 
By demon Homer means divinity in general, but by demoniacal more fre- 
quently the mysterious and injurious agency, a quality, which the man does 
not understand and cannot personify. The demon directs the fates of man- 
kind, sends to them good and bad fortune, he is protector of men; he also 
sends forth bad fortune and diseases. The latter meaning and belief has been 
prevalent more and more until finally it means the bad demon, or the devil. 
The general group of demons, which probably were of several gradations in 
faculties and potency, comprised, as might be expected, a group to be ac- 
credited for protecting and responsible for the welfare of the flocks or to be 
censured for the ill-luck of the same. It seems they are the unorganized prin- 
ciples and forces, projected into definite deities, in days before the pantheon 
of the Pelasgians. Here we find the goat-formed Satyrs. According to the 
forementioned meaning of the term demon the shepherds’ demons share the 
bad reputation. The life and experience of the shepherds offered ample op- 
portunity for their simple imagination to create groups of spirits representing 
natural forces, with blurred delineation as. demons. Satyrs and Tityrs were 
thought of as he-goats according to the scholiast of Theocrit: ‘“They call 
Tityrs he-goats (Hesychius).’’ Hesychius interprets he-goats as Satyrs and 
homologues to Pan. This is shown in Pan being one of the Dionysiac train. 
The Satyrus of the Arcadian plain is recorded as a bad and destructive demon. 
The tradition of demons among present-day shepherds, the form and facul- 
ties of such demons, can easily be traced to distant antiquity, extending to 
prehistoric times in Greece. The region in which the best light is thrown on 
this subject is Arcadia where beliefs about the ancient shepherds’ demons of 
archaic times have survived almost unaltered through the ages. The main 
form of demons in modern Greek folklore is that of a he-goat or similar crea- 
ture; the devil also is represented as he-goat. The Satyr that injures the herds 
takes the form of a buck-goat; in the guise of a bull it attacks the cattle. The 
shapes of the animal are similar to those of antiquity: bull, ram, dog, hairy 
man, also hairy child. The beliefs about sexual intercourse have been in- 
herited through tradition from the ancient times, as is shown from the myth 
of the Arcadian Satyr. Pan is called aigovates, chimerovates, goat or chimera 
mounting, and as such is represented in some monuments. 


THE SMERDAKI 


I have selected from the vast material of Hellenic folklore a subject that 
has its origin, I may say, in the depths of Greek pre-history and in distorted 
form is still accepted as a living creature. This apparition is one that causes 
disease directly to animals and occasionally, indirectly, to man. This demon 
is known by several appellations in many regions of Greece, but I will use 
that under which it is generally spoken of in Arcadia, its home and principal 
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domain. The material for this discussion has been mainly collected by me asa 
native of Arcadia, where collecting opportunities were plentiful; information 
is first hand since I was for years in constant contact with persons who had 
actually experienced the events recorded, or were witnesses of them. The 
invaluable studies and collections of N. G. Polites, the father of Greek La- 
ography (Folklore) have been freely used; without them my theme would 
have been shallow and incomplete indeed. 

Present-day names for the herds’ demons are several, although these do 
denote some differences in their activities and abilities, the latter are for the 
most part the same, and such apparitions cannot be identified by activities in 
the numerous localities. The demons are referred to variously as chamodraki, 
smerdaki; or by names with general ideas, idolon, zoulapi, lavoma, diavolos, 
demonio, daimonismeno; or by euphemistic names, glykiasmeno (the sweete 
ened one), ameleteto (not to be thought of, not to be mentioned), eremo (dis- 
astrous, desert causing), apocoromeno (stinky, nasty), and so forth; or local 
proper names, as Phintis, Koletta. In Arcadia the name in use is Smerdaki 
and this will be adhered to in this study, although all the names of these de- 
mons are interrelated and interchanged in guilt. To the minds of the herdsmen 
they are almost synonymous. Chamodraki derives from chamai, on the 
ground, and dracos, unchristened or exposed infant. In Byzantine times the 
term Chameureton (found exposed, deserted on the ground) is used (Jus- 
tinian, Suidas). The Greek Orthodox church considers unbaptized dead in- 
fants or children as tainted with the sin of the first created human beings, 
Adam and Eve, and therefore it is impossible for them to be admitted to 
paradise. Smerdaki (by misuse smidraki, smithraki) derives from smerdos, 
old term smerdnos, of which probably there was a form used, smerdos, as it is 
apparently smerdaleos, smerdos, eusmerdos (smerdos: force, dynamis, or- 
mina, according to Hesychius): this is similar to the old difficult, bad; the 
latter meaning has dominated the popular conception. Children born out of 
wedlock become Smerdakia, or demons destroying the herds, and were called 
smerda, smerdakia, a diminutive term, meaning terrible, destructive, bad. 
The adjective smerdos is also applied to the offspring of persons of two dif- 
ferent races, or two nationalities. In Epirus (Zagoria) smerdeno means to 
adulterate; for example, adulterated wine, crasi smerdemeno. The male born 
bastard becomes the shepherds’ demon (which reminds one of adulterous 
Pan). According to other beliefs the unbaptized infants become demons of 
several types, among which one category is Smerdaki; similarly, children who 
are born and die unbaptized during the Dodekaemero, the twelve days from 
the birth of Christ to His Baptism become demons. Of interest are the notions 
and beliefs of the inhabitants of the Thracian shore of the Euxine Pontus, in 
the province of Typhle (Kior-kaza) where the entire evolution of the theme of 
this paper survives from Bacchus’ times (A. Chourmouzides, 1873, quoted by 
Polites). These beliefs as Polites ascertains exist only among the Greeks. 

In general there is no definite locale or chosen location which the demon 
frequents and where he makes his appearance. In numerous instances the 
destructive spirit springs up in a certain spot which has nothing in its precise 
past history or connection or association to identify it with such spirits. 
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Demons usually confine their activities to certain wooded plots, forests, can- 
yons, mountain peaks, and to the vicinity of rocks of considerable size which 
are awesome and excite curiosity. They also frequent enclosures, hedges, 
ruins of houses, deserted habitations, grottoes; spots where the goats rest, 
sleep or are herded; wheat stacks, floors where the wheat is threshed. Among 
their haunts we hear of churches, chapels, lakes, Turkish cemeteries. It is 
believed that generally demons originate in places where infants born out of 
wedlock were exposed or buried; also where unbaptized infants were interred. 
In regard to the time of the appearance nothing is definite; it seems to be 
“during the night,” and long before daybreak; the opinion prevails that the 
midnight hour is the one most often chosen by the demon. 

A shepherds’ demon, as it has been asserted by eyewitnesses of his acts, 
frequently appears as a man whose body is covered with hair from head to 
toes, or as a ram with black patches on his forehead. Some herdsmen declared 
the form under which they saw the apparition was that of a hunting dog ora 
small dog, which at times has been said to be red. Others maintain that the 
shape in which it had’ been seen was that of a he-goat, sometimes of red color, 
although generally of a more usual color. Other demons are said to take the 
form of a hairy infant or child, whose age was estimated as being about forty 
days, having hair and teeth, and spitting fire. A small number of observers 
say that the demons were several in number and looked like hybrid cats and 
were making noises like the cries of infants. Another group of shepherds has 
seen the demon as a red child, like fire with the eyes of a cat, or as a billy- 
goat whose eyes were flame-red and whose toes had nails. 

The Smerdaki infuses unfounded fear and causes wild running, thus dis- 
persing the flock. It effects abortion, taking the form of the animal that is to 
be attacked, bull, he-goat, ram. The usual shape is of a ram and especially 
that of a goat. It mounts and copulates with cattle and sheep but seldom with 


goats; occasionally it attacks man and rarely, mares. The animals so attacked - 


die. It is reported that on one occasion the product of such conceptions were 
black lambs. The Smerdaki cannot be killed, wounded or injured, no matter 
what means are used, although some shepherds have fired their shotguns at 
it; guns fired at it usually explode and often kill the person who fires them. 
These would-be-killers also develop the malignant postule (kako spiri). Dogs 
that have chased a Smerdaki die. 

The injury from an attack by a Smerdaki involves the genital region of the 
victim, which on inspection appears to be traumatized extensively: ‘‘there is 
a gaping jagged wound, which drips blood.” As soon as the animal is attacked 
it begins to be “‘sick.’”” The abdomen increases in size, swells up immensely 
and becomes progressively and tensely tympanitic. As time passes the symp- 
toms continue; the animal drops to the ground; the signs do not abate during 
the remainder of the night; at dawn or when the cock crows all the animals 
die. The dead animal becomes “‘very heavy” and very difficult to lift or han- 
dle. The flesh of the victims is not eaten, even by dogs. 

Attacks are not fatal to all men, but some die from ‘being scared;”’ “all 
their bloods turns into pus, as in the sheep and goats.” Men who skin or dress 
the dead animals in the usual old fashioned manner (by making an opening 
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in one of the hind legs and inserting a wooden rod which is run under the skin 
to loosen it around the legs and the abdomen and then blowing into the 
opening and inflating the entire subcutaneous space) develop on their lips 
or chin a malignant pustule (kako spiri.) Some go through the same stages as 
the sheep. It is hard to cure such an ailment. One man was treated for months 
by an empiric medicine woman (mantistra) and finally was cured. The pus- 
tule thus developed on the chin or lip is called by the shepherds geladoponos, 
or provatoponos, ‘cow-sore,’ or ‘sheep-sore..’ 

To prevent abortion holy water is sprinkled over the pasture or baptismal 
mass is read and then the specially and freshly sanctified water is used in the 
same manner. Advice is given to the shepherd; he ‘“‘must not shed blood in 
his herd,”’ that is not kill any animal, ‘‘for this act will make things worse.” 
Sometimes three priests are engaged; these wear the full ecclesiastical robes 
and carry the holy articles including the holy chalice or eucharist cup, in 
exactly the same manner as though officiating at a regular mass in church. 
The priests, villagers and herdsmen all assemble on the plot where the flock 
grazes or where it is feeding, or where it is stationed, or where it had been 
attacked. All go around following the boundary line of the pasture, at the 
same time singing ecclesiastical hymns or chanting church compositions or 
prayers. At several points a wooden cross is fixed in the ground. After this 
ceremony is performed the Smerdaki does not molest the animals any more. 

Another preventive measure is to transfer the herd to another pasture, 
causing it to pass through a village; this leaves the disease in that village. The 
shepherds take the precaution to have the bells of the animals plugged, in 
order to escape detection, for if they are found out, they will be killed by the 
people of the transit village. The human beings of the transit village suffer 
nothing. 

Other shepherds transfer the herd to another spot with the tongues of the 
bells taken off, in order to avoid the demon’s noticing where they have moved 
to; thus the new location will be unknown. If it is feared that the transit 
through a village will be detected, that resistance will be aroused and the 
transit will not be accomplished, the shepherds engage three priests and the 
same ceremony is performed as above described. Sometimes the owner of the 
flock takes the bells off and drives the sheep around a country side chapel and 
fires three shots, then he transfers them to an old windmill which is out of 
condition and not in use and himself takes care of the herd until fatal cases 
cease. One month afterwards he puts new bells on the flock and turns the 
sheep over to the hired man or to the common shepherd of the village. That 
the Smerdaki may not mount the rest of the ewes of the flock ‘“‘the well 
known procedure”’ takes place: they collect all sorts of old and discarded 
shoes from exhumed bodies in the cemeteries, as well as horns of goats, and 
hair clipped off the tail and gluteal region of the animals; to these is added 
pitch. They burn them all to ashes; during this burning a strong odor rises 
over the whole place. From the blackened mass they make a nasty mixture of 
the consistency of dough, and smear this with a stick over the genital regions 
of the ewes. The demon never revisists the herd. The foul odor drives it far 
away, one thousand paces. 
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Some people do not believe in these exorcistic rituals and leave everything 
to fate, confessing the impossibility of keeping away or expelling the demon 
by such procedures. The following is told by the son of an eyewitness and 
participant in the entire system of rites for expelling the Smerdaki: 


They had heard that in Langadia [Arcadia], I believe, I do not know exactly where, 
there was an old man called Zoodiares, because he could work magic on the Zoodia 
[exotic creatures, preternatural quasi-animals, animal destructive demons]. He prom- 
ised to drive away the phantom in three days. He gave orders to have made in the 
city and brought to him three long spikes, as long as a man’s handspan. My father, 
blessed be his memory, went himself and had made to order these spikes, bought 
them and brought them to the man. He told me all this. My father also was present 
and witnessed the whole performance of the exorcism. The Zoodiares took along all 
the available shepherds fully armed with their flint and lock rifles, spade handles, 
shovels, and sticks. At night they went to the canyon. The Zoodiares ran in all direc- 
tions, as if he was chasing the Zoodi, but he could not make it appear or leave its 
hiding place. Then he said some words not of the ordinary kind and not understood 
by any one present; then the demon appeared. Now the two wrestled, Zoodiares and 
the Smerdaki; my father saw this and two or three others, but none else, because 
those can see such things whose ‘‘shadow is light;’’ this enables them to see phan- 
toms, ghosts and such creatures. The Zoodiares goes after her (Koletta, that’s the 
name of this particular Smerdaki), chases her beyond the village limit. Then all raised 
a cry, as they do especially when they scare away dogs. Near the countryside chapel 
of St. George he wrestled his best, compared to previous rounds, and forced her to her 
knees; then he drove the three spikes into her body. She had huge and terrible teeth; 
she laid there with wide open mouth and upturned eyes and a terrifying look. She 
surely was driven away. She never appeared again. Later she made her appearance in 
Mercovouni, her new location, where she did great damage and she still does to this 
day. Some nearby villagers learned these words of power, but they do not tell these 
to others. 


The clinical picture drawn in plain words and based on observations of 
persens who are not trained, but nevertheless note the major signs, cor- 
responds admirably to that of anthrax, especially the intestinal type. The 
cutaneous form in man is certainly the same condition, and bears a direct 
connection with the infected animal. Any textbook of medicine discussing an- 
thrax will verify the diagnosis of this endemic malady. In addition the means 
of prophylaxis and cure support the general topic. Each clinical point and 
therapeutic measure excepting the theurgic concur to the capital theme. 

It appeared to me that it would be of interest to discover what becomes of 
these survivals when the inhabitants of Arcadia immigrate to the United 
States. In America urbanization certainly has taken place. Men who in their 
homeland were shepherds are familiar with the activities of Smerdaki and the 
beliefs of the pastoral folk who lead almost the same life as the ancient Ar- 
cadians, under the same conditions and upon the same sites. The Greek- 
American shepherds of past or present with great flocks of sheep in Idaho, 
Colorado and California although cognizant of the Smerdaki beliefs and ac- 
tions now discard all these stories and mistrust them as superstititions, saying 
“the old folks did not know any better.”’ An old lady of over eighty-five years, 
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born and raised under the shadow of Mainalos Mountain, who was a shep- 
herdess when young and whose parental and conjugal relatives owned flocks 
of sheep and goats answered referring to Smerdaki: 


Why in the name of Our Virgin Mary, your mind goes to this thing? You must not 
talk about it; such things are not to be discussed; you should not even mention them. 
I don’t know anything about it; I heard about it; I have not seen it myself and none 
of my people are sure to have seen it. Nobody has seen it for sure. 


The following incident explains the origin, fabrication and propagation of 

the belief concerning the Smerdaki and the misunderstood real cause of the 
fatal disease of the flocks. This case was related to N. G. Polites by A. E. 
Arvanitopoulos. 
In Tripolis [Arcadia] during the year 1891 two men died. The victims had eaten of 
the flesh of a cow which was sick. This by the inhabitants of Basiakou, Mantzagra, 
Sechi, and of other thereby villages was translated into the tale that Phintis, the ter- 
rible Smerdaki of Volimi copulated with the cow and her meat became infected and 
not eatable and the cause of death. The death was the result of infection of Anthrax, 
as it was proven by medical examination and bacteriological study. Thus the myste- 
rious actions of Smerdaki were unmasked and were explained by science. 


CONCLUSION 


Arcadia was the seat of the Pelasgians. 

Pan from a primitive mountain spirit became their principal god. 

The forces of nature which could not be explained were accredited to de- 
mons. The form of demons was that of he-goats. 

Pan is also represented as a man and goat combined. 

The form of the present day Smerdaki, the destructive demon of flocks, is 
usually that of a he-goat. A continuity of form, faculties, activities, and a 
strong inheritance of the dark side of Pan is apparent. A case analyzed and 
investigated proved to be endemic Anthrax. The history of Pelasgi, Arcadia, 
Pan, and Demons show the antiquity of the tradition from primitive to 
modern life. The Smerdaki of the present day is the direct heir to an unbroken 
line of illustrious ancestors. A bold, vivid mosaic of the dark side of Pan and 
Demons is presented. The foregoing is an admirable and singular example of 
distorted and superstitiously surviving cause and effect explanation. 


Medical School, University of California 
San Francisco, California 
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A PRELIMINARY BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TURKISH FOLKLORE 
By W. D. PREsTON 


The notations in this bibliography are derived from a variety of sources 
looked into during a preliminary investigation of the whole field of Turkish 
folk-literature. The list is by no means complete. In subject matter it is more 
or less restricted to Anatolian folk-literature. Section IX however contains 
extraneous materials useful in various way for their bearing on Turkish folk- 
lore. Where items of bibliographical information (e.g., place or date of publica- 
tion, author’s initial) have not been available to me I have silently left them 
out. Titles in Turkish, Hungarian, Russian, and Polish are Englished, but 
when they consist of proper names they are not repeated. A few of the entries 
are annotated, when my information is most secure and when the need ap- 
pears most clearly. I owe the entire Section VIII, Riddles, to the kindness of 
Dr. Archer Taylor. The translations of the Turkish titles were checked by 
Mr. M. Velid Dag of Istanbul, Turkey. 


I. JOURNALS AND SERIES 


. Dariilelhan kiilliyats: Anadolu sarkilar:1 [Publications of the Music Society: 
Anatolian Songs] 1-7, 1926-8. 


2. Halk Bilgisi Haberleri [Folklore Communications]. Istanbul, 1929-. 
(HBH) 


3. Halk Bilgisi Mecmu’asi [Review of Folklore]. Ankara, 1928-. (HBM) 


4. Istanbul Konservatuvari nesriyati: Halk tiirkiileri [Publications of the 
Istanbul Conservatory: Folksongs] 8-13. Istanbul, 1928-30. 


Continuation of No. 1. 


5. Tiirk Halk Bilgisi Dernegi Nesriyat: [Publications of the Turkish: Folk- 
lore Collecting Society]. (THBDN) 


6. Tiirk Halk Bilgisine ait maddeler [Materials on Turkish Folklore]. Is- 
tanbul. (THBM) 


7. Tiirkiyat Mecmu’asi [Review of Turcology. 1925-. (TM) 
8. Tiirk musikisi klasiklerinden [Selections from Turkish Classical Music]. 


g. Tiirk Saz gairlerine ait metinler ve tetkikler [Essays and Studies on 
Turkish Song Writers]. (TSS) 
II. GENERAL 
1. H. Carnoy and J. Nicolaides, Traditions populaires de l’Asie Mineure. 
Paris, 1889. 
2. Der islamische Orient. Heidelberg, 1917. 
3. Encyclopaedia of Islam. 4 v. (Leyden and London, 1913-34. 
E.g. see articles under: mani, tiirkii, hikaye. 
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4. L. M. J. Garnett, The Women of Turkey and their Folklore. 2 v. London, 
1890-1. 


5. V. Gordlevski, Obraztsi osmanskago narodnago tvorchestva [Examples 
of Osman Popular Creation]. Moscow, 1916. 


6. G. Jacob and Th. Menzel, Beitrige zur Marchenkunde des Morgen- 
landes. 2 v. Hannover, 1923. 


7. G. Jacob, Der Einfluss des Morgenlandes auf das Abendland. Hannover, 
1924. 

, Die Tiirkische Volksliteratur. Berlin, 1901. 

9. , Hohes Lied. Berlin, 1902. 


10. F. Képriilii, Milli edebiyat cereyaninin ilk miibessirleri [First Heralds 
of the Stream of National Literature] (TM, 1928). 


8. 


II. , Tiirk edebiyat: tarihi [History of Turkish Literature]. Istanbul, 
1918. 

12. , Tiirk edebiyatinda ilk mutasavviflar [The First Philosophic 
Poets in Turkish Literature]. Istanbul, 1918. 

13. , Tiirk halk edebiyati ansiklopedisi [Encyclopedia of Turkish 


Folk-Literature]. Istanbul, 1935-. 
14. I. Kinos, Chrestomathia Turcica. Budapest, 1899. 


15. , Mundarten der Osmanen (W. Radloff, Proben der Volkslit- 
teratur der tiirkischen Stimme, v. 8, St. Petersburg, 1899). 

16. , Oszmaén-Térék Népkéltési Gyiijtemény [Collection of Osman 
Turkish Folk-literature]. 2 v. Budapest, 1887-9. 

17. , Tiirk halk edebiyati [Turkish Folk-literature]. Istanbul, 1925. 


18. E. Saussey, Littérature populaire Turque. Paris, 1936. 


III, FOLKTALE 
1. H. Bahtaver, Tiirk masallar: [Turkish Folktales]. N. p., 1930. 


Nine folktales textually very similar to the Kfnos versions. 


2. R. Nisbet Bain, Turkish Fairy Tales and Folk Tales. London, 1gor. 


A translation of Kfinos’s Térék népmések collection plus four tales from Is- 
pirescu’s Legende sau Basmele Romanilori. 


3. Suby Bey, Fabeln und Parabeln des Orients. Berlin, 1903. 


4. K. D., Tiirk masallar1 [Turkish Folktales]. Constantinople, Mahmud 
Bey Matbaasi, 1911. 


5. Yusuf Ziya Demircioglu, Yiiriikler ve kéyliilerde, hikAyeler, masallar 
[Stories and Folktales among Wanderers and Villagers]. Istanbul, 1934. 


6. Fr. Giese, Tiirkische Mirchen. Jena, 1925. 


9. 
10. 
II. 
13 
14 
15 
16 
18 
2 
| 
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Tales from various sources: principally the Billur késk. 


7. V. A. Gordlevski, Obzor turetskikh skazok po sborniku Kunosha [Survey 
of Turkish Folktales according to Ktinos’s Collection]. (Iubileini 
sbornik v chest V. F. Millera 185-219, 1900). 


8. I. Ktinos, Materialien zur Kenntnis des rumelischen Tiirkisch. Leipzig, 
1907. 

, Térék népmések [Turkish Folktales]. Pest, 1889. 

, Tiirkische Volksmirchen aus Adakale. Leipzig-New York, 1907. 

, Tiirkische Volksmarchen aus Stambul. Leiden, n. d. 


Free translations. Introduction describes the Turkish ‘‘folktale-world.”’ 


12. R. Lindau, Tiirkische Geschichten. Berlin, 1897. 


13. E. Littmann, Ein tiirkisches Marchen aus Nordsyrien (Keleti szemle 2: 
144, 1901). 
14. Th. Menzel, Der Zauberspiegel. Hannover, 1924. 


1s. J. Nicolaides, Contes licencieux de Constantinople et de !’Asie mineure. 
Paris, 1906. 


16. L. Pekotsch, Erinnerungen. Tiirkische Geschichten. Wien, 1911. 


17. M. Tchéraz, L ’Orient inédit: légendes et traditions arméniennes, grecques 
et turques. Paris, 1912. 


18. Mehmed Tevfiq, Ein Jahr in Konstantinopel. 5 v. Berlin, 1905-9. 


19. N. A. Tsvetinovich-Griunberg and N. K. Dmitriev, Turetskie narodnye 
skazki [Turkish Folktales]. Leningrad, 1939. 


Materials translated from Kénos and the Billur késk. Valuable introduction by 
Dmitriev including discussion of style in the Turkish folktale. 


20. A. Vestberg, Sagor fran Osterlandet. Stockholm, rgor. 
IV. FOLKSONG 
1. Abdulbaki, Melamilik ve Melamiler [Cynicism and Cynics]. 1931. 


2. O. Abraham and E. Hornbostel, Phonographierte tiirkische Melodien 
(Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie 36, 1904). 


3. A. Alric, Fragments de Poésie turque populaire (Journal Asiatique, ser. 
viii, 14, 1889). 


4. Besim Atalay, Asik Garib. Istanbul, 1930. 


, Asik Kerem, Istanbul, 1930. 


. M. Bittner, Tiirkische Volkslieder nach Aufzeichnungen von Schahen 
Efendi Alan (Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes 10, 
1896). 
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7. F. Giese, Erzihlungen und Lieder aus dem Vilajet Qonjah. Halle a.S.- 
New York, 1907. 


8. K. Hadank, Jungtiirkische Soldaten- und Volkslieder (Mitteilungen des 
Seminars fiir Orientalische Sprachen, 1919). 


9. Mehmet Halit, Maniler (THBM, 1932). 
10. F, Képriilii, Erzurumlu Emrah (TSS, 2, 1929). 


II. , Gevheri (TSS I, 1929). 

12. , Kayikgi Kul Mustafa ve Geng Osman HikAyesi [The Story of 
Kayikg: Kul Mustafa and Geng Osman] (TSS 5, 1930). 

13. , On altinci asir sonuna kadar Tiirk sazsairleri [Turkish Song- 


Writers up to the End of the Sixteenth Century] (TSS 4, 1930). 


14. T. Kowalski, Ze studjéw nad forma poezji ludéw tureckich I [Contribu- 
tion to the Study of Poetic Form among Turkish Peoples], (Mémoires 
de la Commission Orientale de l’'Académie Polonaise des sciences et 
des lettres 5, Krakéw, 1922). 


15. I. Kiinos, Ada-Kalei térék népdalok [Turkish Folksongs from Adakale]. 
Budapest, 1906. 


, Tiirkische Volkslieder (Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes 2, Wien, 1888). 


16. 


17. E. Littmann, Tschakydschy, ein Riuberhauptmann der Gegenwart. 
Berlin, rg15. 

, Tiirkische Volkslieder aus Kleinasien (Zeitschrift der deutschen 

morgenlindischen Gesellschaft 53, 1899). 


19. F. v. Luschan, Einige tiirkische Volkslieder aus’Nordsyrien (Zeitschrift 
fiir Ethnologie 36, 1904). 


20. B. V. Miller, Turektskia narodnia piesni [Turkish Folksongs], (Etno- 
graficheskoe Obozrenie 3, 1903). 


21. Murad, Halk edebiyati: siir ve dil érnekleri [Folk-Literature: Samples of 
Poetry and Language]. Istanbul, 1933. 


18. 


22. Pertev Naili, Kéroglu Destani [The Destan of Kéroglu]. 1930. 
23. Sadettin Niizhet, Bektasi sairleri [Bektas Poets]. Istanbul, 1930. 
24. , Pir Sultan Abdal (TSS 3, 1929). 

25. , Tiirk sairleri [Turkish Poets]. 1936-. 


26. Mahmud Ragip, Anadolu tiirkiileri ve musiki istikbalimiz [Anatolian 
Folksongs and our Musical Future]. Istanbul, 1928. 


27. M. Risiinen, Eine Sammlung von MAni-Liedern aus Anatolien (Journal 
de la Société Finno-Ougrienne 41, 1926). 
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. Kilisli Rifat, Maniler [Manis] (TM, 1928). 
. Szamatolski, Kéroglu, (Wissenschaftliche Beilage zum Jahresberichte der 


sechsten stidtischen Realschule zu Berlin. Ostern, 1913). 


. Ahmed Talat, Asik Derdli. Bolu, 1928. 


, Halk siirlerinin sekil ve nev’i [Form and Nature of Folk-poetry]. 
Istanbul, 1928. ‘ 


V. FOLK-THEATRE 


. Hayali Kiigiik Ali, Hayal perdesi [The Shadow Curtain]. Istanbul, 1931. 
. G, Jacob, Das tiirkische Schattentheater. Berlin, 1900. 


, Geschichte des Schattentheaters im Morgen- und Abendland. 
Hannover, 1925. 


, Karagéz-Komédien. Berlin, 1899. 


, Vortrage Tiirkischer Meddahs. Berlin, 1904. 


. I. Ktinos, Das tiirkische Volksschauspiel Orta Ojunu. Leipzig, 1908. 


, Hérom Karagéz-J4tek [Three Karagéz Plays]. Budapest, 1886. 


. Martinovitch, The Turkish Theatre. New York, 1933. 


Contains translated examples of the three types of folk-drama: orta oyunu, med- 
dah, and karagéz. 


. S. Niizhet, Giilme komsuna [Don’t Laugh at Your Neighbor]. Istanbul, 


1931. 
Selim Niizhet, Tiirk Temagasi. Meddah-Karagéz-Orta oyunu [The Turk- 
ish Theatre. Meddah, Karagéz, Orta Oyunu]. Istanbul, 1930. 


H. Paulus, Hadschi Vesvese, ein Vortrag des tiirkischen Meddahs Nagif 
Efendi. Erlangen-Diss., 1905. 


. H. Ritter, Karagéz, tiirkische Schattenspiele. Hannover, 1934. 


L. Roussel, Karagheuz ou un théatre d’ombres 4 Athénes. Athens, 1921. 


VI. FOLK-BOOK 


. Walter F. A. Behrnauer, Die vierzig Veziere oder weisen Meister. Leipzig, 


1851. 


. M. Belletete, Contes, Turcs en langue turque, extraits du Roman intitulé 


Les Quarante Vizirs. Paris, 1812. 


. Izora Chandler and Mary Montgomery, Told in the Gardens of Araby. 


New York, 1905. 
A translation of the Billur kégk. 


. J. A. Decourdemanche, Les ruses des femmes (Mikri-zenan) et extraits 
du Plaisir aprés la peine [Feredj bad chiddeh]. Paris, 1896. 
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5. 
6. 


7. 
8. 
9 


10. 
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H. Ethé, Die. Fahrten des Sayyid Batthal. 2 v. Leipzig, 1871. 
H. A. Fischer, Schah Ismajil und Giiliizar. Leipzig, 1929. 
G. Jacob, Horos kardasch. Berlin, 1906. 
Kerem ile Asli [Kerem and Asli], kbal Kiitiiphanesi. Istanbul, 1934. 


. Manakibi—gazavati—Seyyid Battal Gazi [Tales—Gazels—Seyyid Bat- 


tal Gazi]. Mahmud bey Matbaasi, Constantinople, lithogr., n. p., n. d. 


Georg Rosen, Tuti-nameh. Das Papageienbuch. Eine Sammlung orien- 
talischer Erzihlungen. Nach der tiirkischen Bearbeitung zum ersten 
Male iibersetzt von Georg Rosen. Leipzig, 1858. 


Sheykh-Zada and E. J. W. Gibb, The History of the Forty Vezirs. Lon- 
don, 1886. 


O. Spies, Tiirkische Volksbiicher. Leipzig, 1929. 


VII. ANECDOTES 


. H. D. Barnham. The Khoja. Tales of Nasr-ed-din. New York, 1924. 


Translations from an unidentified collection published in Constantinople in 1909 


. Beha’i, Letaifi-Nasreddin Hoca [Pleasantries of Nasreddin Hoca]. Is- 


tanbul, 1926. 


. George Borrow tr. (?), The Turkish Jester, or the Pleasantries of Cogia 


Nasr Eddin Effendi, Ipswich, 1884. 
W. V. Camerloher and W. Prelog, Nasreddins Schwinke. Triest, 1857. 
J. A. Decourdemanche, Plaisanteries de Nasr-Eddin-Hodja. Paris, 1876. 
, Sottisier de Nasr-Eddin-Hodja. Bruxelles, 1878. 


. V. Gordlevski, Anekdoty o Khodzhe Nasr-ed-Dine. [Anecdotes about 


Hoca Nasrettin]. Moscow-Leningrad, 1936. 


. Sikri B. Kemalettin, Nasrettin Hoca, Kanaat Kiitiiphanesi, 4 v., 1: 


Cocukluk ve mektep hayati [Childhood and School Life], 2: Genglik 
ve medrese hayati [Youth and Seminary Life], 3: thtiyarlig: ve kadilign 
[Old Age and Judgeship], 4: Nasrettin Hoca ve Timurlenk [Nasrettin 
Hoca and Tamerlane]. 


. F. Képriilii, Nasreddin Hoca. Istanbul, 1918. 
. I. Kinos, Naszreddin hodsa tréfai [Jests of Hoca Nasreddin]. Budapest, 


1899. 


. Ali Nouri, Nasreddin Khodjas Schwanke und Streiche. Breslau, 1904. 


. O. Spies, Hodscha Nasreddin, ein tiirkischer Eulenspiegel, Berlin, 1928. 
A. Wesselski, Der Hodscha Nasreddin. Weimar, 1911, 2 v. 
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VIII. RIDDLES 

. Hamamizade Ihsan, Bilmeceler (THBM 3, 1930). 

Contains 800 riddles. 


. T. Kowalski, Tiirkische Volksritsel aus Kleinasien (Archiv orientélni 4, 
1932). 


, Tiirkische Volksritsel aus (Festschrift Georg 
Jacob, ed. Th. Menzel, Leipzig, 1932). 


, Zagadki ludowe tureckie [Turkish Folk-Riddles], (Prace komisju 
orjentalistenznej akademji umiejetnésci 1, Cracow, 1919). 
. I. Oszm4n-térék nyelvkényv [Osman-Turkish Language 
Book]. Budapest, 1905. 
Contains 57 riddles. 


. V. Zavarin, Osmanskie zagadki sobrannya v Bruse [Osman Riddles Col- 
lected i in Brusa] (Drevnosti vostochniya 4, 1913). : 
IX. RELATED LITERATURE 


. A. Bagri, Kh. Zeinnally, and Y. M. Sokolov, Azerbaidzhanskie tiurkskie 
skazki [Azerbaijan-Turkic Folktales]. Moscow, 1935. 


Introduction, by Kh. Zeinally, contains information on the Azerbaijan Turkic 
Asik. 


. A. Ichobanian, Les trouvéres arméniens. Paris, 1906. __ 
. I. Kinos, Anatéliai képek [Anatolian Pictures]. Pest, 
A record of KGnos’s travels in Anatolia. 


. E. Littman, Tausend und eine Nacht in der arabischen Literatur. 
Tiibingen, 1923. 


. R. Paret, Die Geschichte des Islams in der arabischen Volksliteratur. 
Tiibingen, 1927. 


, Sirat Saif Dhi Jazan. Hannover, 1924. 


7. R. Petsch, Formelhafte Schliisse im Volksmirchen. Berlin, 1g00. 
. Spitta-Bey, Contes arabes modernes. Leiden, 1883. 


NOTES 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF FOLKLORE IN TURKEY, Translated and with an 
Introduction by W. Eberhard:—Mr. Boratav, the author of this article, is the fore- 
most folklorist of Turkey. His special field is folk stories—long stories told by pro- 
fessional story-tellers, some of them lasting as long as thirty days. These folk stories 
are a kind of literature, following the epic and preceding the novels. Whereas the epic 
literature is connected with the feudal-aristocratic society, the folk stories are associ- 
ated with the transitional stage of social organization later to become a bourgeois 
society. Mr. Boratav has collected many of these stories still being told in the eastern 
parts of Turkey into an important book which I translated and sent to Finland for 
publication. Other books and articles of Mr. Boratav concerning folk poets and folk 
poems include Pir Sultan Abdal, written in cooperation with A. Gélpinarl, Ankara 
1943 and izahli Halk Siiri antolojisi (Anthology of folk poems with explanations) 
written with H. V. Firatli, Ankara 1943. His lectures on folklore and a comprehensive 
bibliography are being published now (first volume: Halk edebiyat: dersleri, Ankara 
1942; three other volumes will follow). 

At the moment Mr. Boratav and I are working on a book dealing with types of 
Turkish folktales using some fifteen hundred texts of folktales. The system of this 
book is the same as the system used in my Types of Chinese Folk Tales, published in 
Helsingfors, 1937. We have found at least fifteen Turkish folktales exactly like Chinese 
folktales as, for instance, the folktale on the ‘Questions to the Buddha”’ found in 
several places in Turkey. This story must have been imported from China by way of 
Persia. An example of stories going from Turkey to China is the tale of the ‘“‘Snake 
Man,” since this story is found in China only on the coastal part of Southern China. 
There are still many other folktales common to China and Turkey whose origin we 
have not yet studied. Some of them came from India to Turkey in the West and to 
China in the East; one of these may be the story of the man with the two wives, the 
young and the old one; the young one is pulling out all the gray hairs of the beard and 
the old one all the white hairs (see: E. Chavannes, 500 contes, No. 462). I hope we 
will be able to tell you more on the results of our work as soon as it is finished. 

W. EBERHARD 
University of Ankara, Ankara, Turkey 


Although over the last century folklore in Europe has developed into an independ- 
ent branch of science, the study of folklore in Turkey is still unorganized. Before 
1908 some modern writers based their novels on folklore themes. After the revolution 
of 1908 folklore played an important role in the nationalistic and Turkistic ideology 
of Ziya Gékalp, and the name folklore (halkiyat) appeared for the first time in his 
writings. In his book Tiirkciiliigiin esaslar1 (The Bases of Turkism) which contains 
reprints of his former articles, folklore is treated as one of the sources of a national 
literature and national sociology. Important in the field are his collection of folktales, 
Altin 1sik (Golden Light) and his article in the magazine Kiicgiik mecmua (appearing 
in Diyarbakir), in which he shows the methods of collecting folktales and asks the 
young intellectual Turks to collect folktales. In the years following the Revolution, 
the most important article from the point of view of the history of folklore is unques- 
tionably the article, Folklore, written by Riza Tevfik and published in the literary 
supplement of the newspaper Peyam (No. 20 of February, 1913.) In it Riza Tevfik 
defines folklore as ‘‘wisdom of the lower classes,” but he says folklore not only contains 
the wisdom of the people, but every kind of folk literature. Folk literature is literature 
of anonymous persons. Analyzing common sayings too, and their social meaning, he 
presents good and correct, if not always comprehensive, explanations of them. Then 
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comparing the importance of folklore and history in the understanding of a nation, he 
suggests that folklore is more important than history. According to Riza Tevfik, 
folklore is not, like history, a collection of mostly untrue, rarely true traditions. In 
his article describing the poetical worth and the sociological realities expressed in folk- 
songs, he classified them according to their content, and analyzed some melancholic 
folksongs originating in the poor districts of Anatolia (especialy the Egin tiirkiileri). 

In the magazines appearing after the revolution of 1908 folklore articles became 
more and more numerous. In the following magazines articles on folklore, or at least 
connected with folklore, are to be found: 


a. Tiirk Yurdu Kiigiik Mecmua 
Yeni Mecmua Derg&h 
Milli Tetebbular Milli Mecmua 


b. The publications of the literary and the theological faculty of the University of 
Istanbul. 

Publications of the Turkological Institute of the University of Istanbul. 

c. The magazine Arkeologya, Tarih ve Etnografya published by the Ministry of 
Education, Ankara (4 volumes until 1944). 

The Anthropological Review, published by the Institute of Anthropology and 
Ethnology of the University of Ankara. 

All these magazines, although not folklore magazines, contain articles on folklore. 
The articles are not written by folklorists, as there still are very few specialists in 
folklore. 

A folklore organization was founded in 1927, called “Halk Bilgisi dernegi,’’ but it 
had only a very short life. Its members consisted of people interested in customs, 
traditions, and folk-literature, but they had no scientific training, and folklore was 
only a kind of hobby for them. The organization published one single publication, 
the Halk bilgisi mecmuasi (Magazine for Folklore); at the end of 1928 it began to 
publish a monthly journal, the Halk bilgisi haberleri (Communications on Folklore). 
After a short time this journal became independent of the organization and continued 
to exist for some time under the direction of Mehmet Halit Bayri, one of the members 
of the organization. With the third volume the journal became a publication of the 
Halkevi (Folk House) at Eminénii-Istanbul, again under the direction of Mehmet 
Halit Bayri. Today (1944) this journal is the only journal representing Turkish folk- 
lore. 

In 1932 the Government initiated the organization of the Halkevi (Folk House); 
today more than four hundred Folk Houses are in existence. As this organization 
covers the whole territory, it will surely come to play an important role in the field 
of folklore too. In the publications of many of thirty-seven Folk Houses folklore 
articles are appearing. In the program of the Folk House folklore is being mentioned, 
but the folklore studies of these institutions are not systematic and not scientific 
because they are not controlled by a central organization or by specialists. 

There is still no understanding of the fact that only under the control of scientific 
institutes and archives will these institutions produce fruitful results, and that only 
organizations specializing the folklore and under scientific control are able to collect 
folklore material satisfactorily. The first steps already taken in this direction are the 
lectures on folk-literature, (comprising an important part of folklore) at the Univer- 
sity of Ankara; the foundation of an Institute of Anthropology and Ethnology at 
Ankara; the foundation of an archive for folk music five years ago in connection with 
the conservatory in Ankara, imitating the foundation of an Archive for folk music 
(1926) in connection with the conservatory at Istanbul. 
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Besides, there exist folklore Archives in the University of Ankara, in connection 
with the lectures on folk literature. The Archives have no official foundation, no of- 
ficial character, no director. They are the result of the collecting by teachers and 
students of the materials necessary for the lectures. They are growing slowly and are 
the beginning of a national folklore archives. Today they contain: 


A. Unpublished studies, made by graduate students: 
(1) A critical bibliography of Turkish folklore (1940) by Mustafa Dayioglu. 
(2) Customs, connected with birth, at Zile (1940), by Cahit Oztelli. 
(3) Folk tales by Génen, by Kemal (1g (1940). 
(4) Folk songs from the villages Orencik and Ahi, by Mehmet Tugrul (1940). 
B. Unpublished studies, not yet finished, made by graduate students: 
(1) Folklore of the village Mahmut Gazi, by Mehmet Tugrul. 
(2) Folk stories describing the lives of storytellers, by Ilhan Basgéz. 
(3) The written sources of Turkish folk tales and the connections between folk 
tales and written stories, by Siikrii Elgin. 
C. Folklore materials, texts, collected by the Archives: 
(1) Inquiries into the folklore of certain cities or villages (425 pages). 
a. H. Kogsay: Malatya and Its Environment (284 pages). 
b. P. Boratav: Villages and Cities near Mudurnu, Abant-dibi and Ovabas: 
(141 pages). 
(2) Materials concerning folk singers, their biographies and legends about them 
(198 pages). 
(3) Poems made by folk-poets (838 poems; 134 of them made by anonymous folk- 
poets). 
(4) Folk stories: 70 variants, coming from 42 stories, a collection of 2354 pages. 
(5) Folktales (900 tales). 
(6) Folksongs and songs for children (1273 songs). 
(7) Common sayings (1870). (215). 
(8) Other products of folk literature (101 pages). 
(9) Materials on customs, folk religions, and so forth (300 pages). 
All of this material is still unpublished. 
N. BorATAV 
Ankara, Turkey 


CRIES OF DERISION—A CULTURAL TRAIT:—I was extremely interested 
in Miss Anna K. Stimson’s article in the April-June 1945 issue of the JOURNAL OF 
AMERICAN FOLKLORE. The use of bits of song and verse as cries of defiance and de- 
rision which she documents for New York City, 1893-1903, affords a clue to an inter- 
esting side light on American culture. 

Number 18 of her list is known in a somewhat fuller version to this writer and ina 
way which rather interestingly corroborates her thesis. My aunt, who was raised in 
New York City around 1885, used to repeat to me the following: 


Blue eyed beauty 
Do your mother’s duty! 


Blackeye, pickle pie 
Run away and tell a lie! 


My aunt had blue eyes and I have brown ones, and I definitely got the impression 
as a child of eleven that by repeating these verses she was setting herself up as superior 
to brunettes. This continued use of a child’s rhyme by an adult for purposes which 
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seem to a child derogatory points to just the kind of attitude which Miss Stimson 
suggests. 

adie: many of these rhymes have a far wider distribution than New York City. 
In some regions of the United States other rhymes are used for the same purpose. All 
too often rhymes and song fragments are collected without any attention to the role 
which they play and the reason for which they are retained. We are all well aware of 
the long history behind many of our present day folklore items and if we had infor- 
mation as to the purpose they serve we might be able to come to some conclusion 
about the causes underlying their preservation. ; 

Several of us who are interested in folklore in New York City have had discussions 
during the past couple of years on just the point raised by Miss Stimson on the use of 
children’s rhymes and games to express hostility. We have made a further correlation 
between this use of rhymes and the use of ghost stories and various fictions, some of 
which are spontaneous and some exceedingly elaborate and widespread, with which 
children frighten themselves and one another. This conscious building up of emo- 
tional intensity by story telling has certainly been a constant for fifty years in New 
York City. There are suggestions of it in English literature of an earlier period and it 
exists full-fledged today among children from ten through early adolescence. Hal- 
loween parties with their familiar frightening games are still popular, and I have 
recently run across a fiction shared by numbers of late adolescent girls who come, 
incidentally, from various parts of the United States. Many of these girls act as 
though they thought something frightening were under their beds. Actually, they 
know this to be untrue but their feeling about it is so strong that they will not sit 
with their feet hanging off the bed for fear something will grab them. This has various 
elaborations. There may be no connection between cries of derision and the use of 
ghost stories to frighten oneself and one’s playmates. Yet both apparently illustrate 
important phases of American individual development. 

As far as I know anthropological studies do not report either of these two phe- 
nomena for non-European cultures, although hostilities find expression and frighten- 
ing of some form or other is quite common. It is clear that there is a rewarding field 
of investigation here and Miss Stimson is to be congratulated on her pioneer work. 

Marian W. SMITH 
Columbia University, New York City, New York 


SOME DIETARY AND HEALTH PRACTICES OF DETROIT MEXICANS: 
—The food habits of any ethnic group, obviously, are bound up with many other 
aspects of their culture, and to this generalization Detroit Mexicans are no exception. 
The dietary and health practices of members of Detroit’s Mexican colony, as investi- 
gated recently by the writer and his associates, show some contrasts with equivalent 
usages of Spanish-Americans in the Southwestern cities. The fact that only six 
thousand Mexicans live in Detroit, that they are scattered spatially and are largely 
industrially employed, and that consequently they participate to a great extent in 
purely American culture, makes for a more rapid assimilation of American health 
and dietary practices in Detroit than in the more ethnically conscious Southwest, 
which has a far greater proportion of Mexicans in its population. 

The older generation of Detroit Mexicans would obviously be more persistent in 
retaining Mexican food habits in this country than would their children; this tendency 
to preserve the old habits is however counteracted by the introduction of new food 
habits and uses by the children. Such is the observation of Mr. Selgamano, a former 
Detroit grocery store owner: 


The Mexicans who immigrated to the U. S. after they had reached maturity kept to the Mexican 
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dishes as much as possible, while the younger generation adapted itself to American food and 
seemed to prefer it to Mexican dishes. In the winter, for instance, when it was difficult to obtain 
chili, the older generation would resort to American food. 


A high school graduate commented on the changed food habits of her family and 
friends: 


They do not have as many Mexican dishes as they used to. Many of these are prepared only for 
special occasions; American food is so much more easily prepared that we have succumbed to it 
to a greater extent than we would have if the flavor alone was the factor in American dishes. 


In 1928 Mexicans were regarded as largely maintaining their own food habits, 
based mainly on pinto beans cooked in lard, supplemented with tortillas. In Detroit 
tortillas have so far been assimilated to the American scene, however, as to be made 
of wheat flour rather than the native Mexican corn meal. Tortillas are baked in thin 
round pieces. They cannot be made on the ordinary top of a gas stove since they re- 
quire a flat surface and as many Mexicans did not have wood stoves, they sometimes 
gathered in groups in the home of someone who possessed one and made several days’ 
supply. 

A Detroit worker noted this phenomenon in the following case excerpt: 


When the worker called, Mr. G. was not in and it was explained that he had gone to a cousin's 
house “‘to bake the bread.” 


Although the retention of their Old Country food habits was specifically inquired 
into and is stressed in the above observations, these habits persist to a lesser degree in 
Detroit than they do in Texas. American-born children acquire new food tastes, and 
these are shared somewhat with the older generation. As a result new food usages, 
particularly those in reference to the children’s health and material welfare such as 
greatly increased milk consumption, emerge in Detroit. 

Another congeries of practices centering in the household are those having to do 
with illness and its cure. While such a factor as the cost of medicine enters into the 
picture, the seemingly predominant element in home treatment is the mold of folk 
thought. As is found among various folk groups, Mexican peasants possess a culturally 
conditioned faith in some cure based on the mystical character of illness. It is apparent 
that some form of mimetic magic is involved in this client's self-treatment. 


Mrs. H. said she had a cold and that the family was in poor health. She said that she had a heart » 


condition and had had frequent fainting spells. Recently she said she had fallen and had struck 
her head on the stove, and this resulted in a very hard lump on her forehead. The worker 
suggested several times to Mrs. H. that she go to the City Physician to have this looked after, 
and Mrs. H. said that she planned to go to Receiving Hospital tomorrow. She pulled down the 
front of her dress and showed a strip of red crepe paper which had been torn into little slits, 
which she said was for her heart condition. 


In addition to notions of supernatural cures for physical ailments there are usually 
conceptions of doubt as to the efficacy of scientific treatment. A combination of these 
attitudes is seen in the use of patent medicines. The purchases of such nostrums to be 
used for virtually every type of malaise is a quite usual procedure in home therapy. 


Mrs. L. was suffering from asthma and had been treating it by patent medicines. Mr. L. showed 
the worker the variety of cough medicines that he had purchased on the advice of friends. The 
worker pointed out to him that unless the diagnosis for the condition for which she is getting 
medicine is made by the physician, the medicine is not of any great value. Two years later Mrs. 
L. was attending a hospital clinic for her ailment. Mr. L. stated that when his wife went to 
St. Mary’s Clinic, they would inject something into her arm, which she felt was not good, 
‘because they take too much blood.” . 
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Diseases borne by micro-organisms spread easily in the Mexican colony, due, no 
doubt, to crowded sleeping conditions and to the general lack of sanitation in the 
transitional area where they live. Tuberculosis has raised havoc with the Detroit 
Mexican colony, and public health measures for its control have met with more co- 
operation from the colony than from any other comparable ethnic group. The follow- 
ing case illustrates this incidence. 


In February 1932, Johanna P. died of pneumonia. Ramon had T.B. and in August 1932, was in 
the Detroit T.B. Sanitorium. Mary died in Herman Kiefer Hospital of T.B. in August 1933, 
and Pasquala was at that time in the same hospital as a T.B. patient. She died at home in May 
1934. Three of the six children who came with the family from Mexico in 1928 had died of pul- 
monary diseases by 1935. 


Yet even here, as in the case of other diseases, treatment may accord more with folk 
patterns than with American culture patterns. 


A Detroit priest cited the instance of a Texas Mexican whose daughter was dying of tubercu- 
losis. A priest was called to a'minister extreme unction after having heard the girl’s confes- 
sion and after giving her communion. Twice this occurred. Somewhat later the Mexican told 
his employer that he was certain his daughter was dying, as she had a bad coughing spell 
the night before. The employer asked if the priest had again been called. The peasant replied 
that he had not called the priest because twice before when the priest had been summoned, he 
had not made the daughter any better. 


Evidence of this culturally molded attitude is to be seen in still another case: 


Consuelo was being treated in August, 1937 by a physician affiliated with a cancer clinic. The 
Board of Health filed a neglect complaint against the family on the ground that Consuelo, an 
active T.B. case, had left Ford Hospital against the advice of the attending physician. She left. 
the hospital, she said, ‘‘because she was terribly lonely and unhappy while she was in the 
hospital.” She defended the previous physician who had guaranteed a cure, whom the Board 
of Health was attempting to prosecute. At Herman Kiefer Hospital, Consuelo has a diagnosis of 
pulmonary T.B. 


Another health problem is brought to focus in the circumstances of childbirth. In 
Mexico most children are delivered by midwives, and little prenatal care is given. In 
Detroit expectant Mexican women make thorough use of the Pre- Natal Clinic of the 
Board of Health, in which may be seen a strong trend toward the assimilation of 
American working class values relating to medical care. 

Closely connected in Mexican thinking are religious beliefs, conceptions of health, 
and birth control practices. Maternal health clinics border both on the areas of health 
needs, and of ethico-religious sentiments. Religious beliefs are often found allied with 
ideas of bodily health and they are considered together here since in folk thought 
they have a common core in supernaturalism. 

Assimilation of current American meanings with references to birth control has 
occurred and scientific methods for such have been practiced by some women in de- 
fiance of religious instruction. 


Mrs. C. was a Roman Catholic but she was interested in birth control, and stated that despite 
her Catholic training she wished to receive birth control instructions because she did not want 
to have any more children. [She had seven at that time.] She was somewhat perturbed when she 
again became pregnant after having attempted to apply the birth control methods taught at the 
clinic. 


The mysterious character of illness has led to a continuance of folk thinking for 
most peasant Mexicans who have migrated to Detroit. The advantage taken by some 
of public health facilities, however, marks a transition to a more scientific attitude 
toward sickness. The old health practices persist in large degree because they tend not 
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to be grounded empirically, but to lie in the area of faith and belief, in short, in the 
realm of values. 

Norman D. Humpnrey 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 


“DER SKONK POLE CAT”:—A friend in Compton, California and her two 
sisters were kind enough to piece together from memory a version of the ballad, “Der 
Skonk Pole Cat,” which they learned over fifteen years ago from a written copy that 
circulated among the students of a high school in Compton. This version is substan- 
tially the same as that contributed by Mellinger E. Henry in a recent number of the 
JourRNAL (57: 281-2, 1944), excent for the important narrative link in verse number 
five, and the slightly German elements in a recitation otherwise simulating French. 


DER SKONK POLE Cat 


1. I hont der bear, I hont der moose 
Und sometimes hont der rat. 
Vun day I take mine hex 
Und go to hont der skonk pole cat. 


2. My fren’ Bill say, ‘‘Ver’ fine fur 
Und sometimes good to eat.” 
I tell mine vife I bring fur coat 
Und maybe bring some meat. 


3. I valk 'bout tree, fi’, six mile 
Und den I feel strong smell. 
I tink der Goddam skonk he die 
Und fur coat gone to 'ell. 


4. Bine-bye I see dat Goddam skonk 
Close up by vun big tree. 
I sneak up ver’ close behind, 
I tink he no see me. 


5. Bine-bye I ver’ close behin’ 
Und raise mine hex up high. 
Dat Goddam skonk! He up and PLANK! 
Trows somtings in mine eye. 


6. Saccary Bleu! I tink I blind! 
Jees Chris’, I cannot see. 
I run aroun’, aroun’ aroun’ 
Und bump in Goddam tree. 


7. Und den I take mine hex in hand 
Und light out for der shack. 
I tink about about von hunred skonk 
Dey clim’ upon my back. 


8. Mine vife, she meet me at der door 
She seek on me der dog. 


Io. 


University of California 
Los Angeles, California 
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She say, ‘Off! You no sleep here tonight, 
Go oud und sleep mit hog.” 


. I try to get in hog pen 


Jees Chris’! Now vot you tink? 
Dat Goddam hog no stan’ for dat 
On ‘count of awful stink. 


No more I hont der skonk pole cat 
To get der fur and meat. 
For if he pees, and stink like dot! 
Jees Chris’! Vot if he sheet? 
Way.anp D. Hanp 


FOLKLORE NEWS 


WESTERN FOLKLORE CONFERENCE:—The Fifth Annual Western Folklore Con- 


ference was held July 12-14 at the University of Denver under the capable direction 


_ of Levette J. Davidson. Papers by local and other western authors were delivered, 
on the first day as follows: J. L. Kittle, Spanish Folk Drama in the San Luis Valley 
(dealing with recent revival performances of Los Pastores); Ruth Underhill, Papago 
(Arizona) Folklore (important data on customs based on extensive field work with 
these Indians); L. J. Davidson, Discussions of Current Work in Folklore (a compre- 
hensive bibliographical survey of research and publication); Harold G. Merriam, 
Folk Elements in Western Literature (significant folklore in the Frontier and Mid- 
land from 1920-1939); Marjorie M. Kimmerle, Western Proverbial Lore (a report on 
work in progress for the American Dialect Society); Thelma G. James, European 
Folklore Found in a Modern City (this paper was read by William F. Luebke since 
the author was unable to attend because of travel conditions); Caroline Bancroft, 
Cornish Folkore in Colorado (a provocative paper on an interesting aspect of western 
lore); Herbert O. Bayer, Insurance Against the Hazards of Western Life (a historical 
account of early insurance risks in the West). A program of recorded folk music was 
followed by discussion by members of the staff and on the second day th e following 
papers were given: Haldeen Braddy, A Legend of the Lost Nigger Gold Mine (a 
paper substituted for The Folklore of Kansas by J. W. Ashton, who was away on 
government duty in England); Louise Pound, Nebraska Rain-Lore and Rain Makers 
(a detailed and scholarly report on experiments once undertaken in the prairie coun- 
try). King Hendricks, who was scheduled to talk on Some Parallelisms in Mormonism 
and Medieval Folklore, was another speaker unable to attend because of travel con- 
ditions. 

Despite wartime problems of transportation, the meeting was successful in pro- 
moting interchange of opinion and in arousing enthusiasm for further expansion of 
interest in folk activities when more normal times return. Informative highlights 
among side-trips included a visit to the State Historical Museum. The cooperation 
of agencies in Denver such as the newspapers and the radio companies was full and 
enthusiastic; the type of hospitality purveyed by Professor Davidson was genuine 
and abundant. Both guests and speakers went away with the feeling that the meeting 
had served an important purpose in making each individual aware of the responsibil- 
ity he owed his own community as well as the folk interests of the nation as a 
whole. Great progress in folklore studies is being accomplished in the West, and it is 
hoped that the annual meetings can be continued under the same excellent auspices 
and with even wider cooperation from folklorists in regions even more remote from 
Denver, after the cessation of the War. 

The American Folklore Society was officially represented at the Conference by 
Haldeen Braddy, who delivered greetings to the Conference from the Society. (H. B.) 

SouTH CAROLINA NEGRO FOLKLORE GuILD:—The first Year Book of the South 
Carolina Negro Folklore Guild, entitled Humorous Folktales of the South Carolina 
Negro, collected and edited by J. Mason Brewer and Guild associates, with a foreword 
by B. A. Botkin, is expected to be off the press this summer. According to word re- 
ceived from Professor Brewer of Claflin University, collecting activities are being 
actively pursued by members of the Guild, and this first publication will be followed 
by similar studies each year. 

The South Carolina Negro Folklore Guild was organized in September, 1944, when 
the Jeanes teachers of South Carolina were holding their annual meeting. Response to 
a paper on Negro folklore delivered by Mr. Brewer at this time was so enthusiastic 
among South Carolina college teachers and the Jeanes teachers who supervise Negro 
county schools, that the Guild was organized formally; the officers elected at this 
meeting are listed on Cover III of the current JouRNAL. The objective of the Guild 
is the collection and publication of folk materials of the South Carolina Negro. The 
organization is state wide in scope, and the membership is composed of individuals 
and schools; the latter are designated as Junior Guilds. Each member is eligible to 
participate in the collecting of South Carolina Negro folklore, and to receive a copy 
of the Guild’s Year Book. 
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RecenT Awarps:—A. L. Kroeber, University of California at Berkeley, has been 
awarded the Huxley Medal for 1945, and in November will go to England to deliver 
the Huxley Memorial Lecture in London. 

C. Grant Loomis, University of California at Berkeley, George Kumler Anderson, 
Brown University, and Fred Kabotee, Hopi Indian Reservation, have been named as 
John Simon Guggenheim Fellows for 1945, to do research on folklore subjects. Profes- 
sor Loomis will complete his book on white magic and the miracles of Christian 
legend, Professor Anderson is to study the sources, development and modern treat- 
ment of the legend of the Wandering Jew, and Mr. Kabotee will do creative work in 
painting and make a study of Indian crafts. 

Erminie W. Voegelin, Indiana University, was awarded the Chicago Folklore Prize 
for 1945 for an article on Unwritten Literature of Native North America. This article 
will be published in the forthcoming Dictionary of Unwritten Literature which 
Joseph T. Shipley, editor, plans to send to press this summer. 

J. Mason Brewer, Claflin University and Director of the South Carolina Negro 
Folklore Guild, recently received a grant from the American Philosophical Society 
to spend this summer studying the materials of the Federal Writers’ Project in the 
Library of Congress, preparatory to writing a Guide Book of American Negro Folk- 
lore. Professor Brewer will spend most of his time in Washington, but will also visit 
Indiana University for a few days to confer about his project. 

EpiToRIAL CHANGES:—J. W. Ashton, review editor of the JoURNAL, sailed for 
England July fifth to take charge of university instructional work in English for 
United States Army forces stationed in England. For the remainder of this year 
Haldeen Braddy of the English department at the University of Kansas will be in 
charge of the Review department. 

Earl Robinson, American folksong singer and composer, has recently been named 
an associate editor of the California Folklore Quarterly. Mr. Robinson has been head 
of the Folk Music Division of the Musicians’ Congress of Hollywood since 1943, and 
will cover western folk music activities for the Quarterly. 

Texas FoL_K-Lore Society ELEcts Orricers:—Councillors of the Texas Folk- 
Lore Society met in Austin this spring to elect officers of the Society for 1945-1946; 
the names of the officers chosen are listed on Cover III of this issue of the JouRNAL. 
No program meeting of the Society was held this spring because of travel restrictions. 
Plans were made for the annual Memorial volume at the Council meeting, and the 
Society’s financial statement was approved. J. Frank Dobie, University of Texas, 
who recently returned from England where he held a chair in American History and 
Folklore at Cambridge, was given the honorary title of epistolarian for the Society. 

LIBRARIES ACQUIRE FOLKLORE COLLECTIONS:—The Library of the University of 
California at Los Angeles recently purchased George Pullen Jackson’s collection of 
works on hymnology and related subjects. The collection numbers some one hundred 
and twenty volumes, including a number of scarce items, such as the various editions 
of the Sacred Harp. ; 

Mr. and Mrs. Hutton Webster have presented to Stanford University Library 
1,354 volumes and a large collection of pamphlets, to be known as the Webster Col- 
lection of Social Anthropology. The gift includes basic works relating to folklore, 
witchcraft, demonology, comparative religion, and related subjects. 

ConcEerRNING AFS Memorrs:—The American Folklore Society’s Memoir for 1944, 
Samuel Preston Bayard’s Hill Country Tunes, was released for distribution during 
the latter part of June of this year. All regular and life members of the Society in 
good standing during 1944 should have received their free copy of this Memoir by 
now; any enquiries concerning receipt of the Memoir or orders for additional copies 
may be sent to MacEdward Leach, secretary-treasurer of the American Folklore 
Society. 

According to advice from J. J. Augustin, all the back stock of American Folklore 
Society Memoirs stored in Germany is safe in Gliickstadt. This stock will be avail- 
able, for sale by the Society, as soon as it is received in Philadelphia from Germany. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Down-EAST SPIRITUALS AND OTHERS. George Pullen Jackson. (296 pp., illus., $5.50, 
New York: J. J. Augustin, 1943.) 


In 1933, the University of North Carolina Press published George Pullen Jackson's 
White Spirituals in the Southern Uplands. Immediately students of music and folklore 
hailed the work as a valuable addition to the history of native music in America. 
They found it a study of the survival of musical culture, in which Professor Jackson, 
of Vanderbilt University, traced the history of a type of choral singing which, crowded 
out of New England by increasing urbanization, passed southward through the Shen- 
andoah Valley to be adopted by the ‘fa-so-la folk’ of the upland South. White 
Spirituals in the Southern Uplands, illustrated with portraits of leading personalities 
in shape-note singing and facsimile reproductions of title-pages and songs indicating 
the nature of the books upon which shape-note singing is based, struck a chord of 
resounding response among the students of American folklore who, through the years, 
accepted the Negro spiritual as a form unaffected by white elements. Professor Jack- 
son’s book offered proof that the Negro spiritual is the descendant of the white 
spiritual, an off-shoot of the camp-meeting songs of the ‘fa-so-la folk’ of the rural 
South. 

In the years directly following this publication, Professor Jackson catalogued and 
edited two hundred and fifty of these songs and J. J. Augustin published the collection 
as Spiritual Folk-songs of Early America (1937). With this publication and through 
the compiler’s efforts the folk-musician is beginning to believe that America does have 
a folk-song. In this book only one-half the song material then known was used. The 
other half of the material now has been published by J. J. Augustin under the title 
Down-east Spirituals and Others. 

Down-east Spirituals and Others, called by the compiler a ‘supplement’ to Spiritual 
Folk-songs of Early America, embraces not only this other half of Professor Jackson’s 
material, but also scores of songs found during the past several years, which are largely 
in the tradition of the Northeast. These latter songs are described as down-east 
spirituals and comprise a third of the present collection. They point toward the con- 
clusion that eastern New York and New England were once rich in the singing custom. 
In 1937 the existence of the northeastern tradition was only an hypothesis; today 
Down-east Spirituals and Others demonstrates that the Southern uplands or the cot- 
ton swamps are not the ancestral home of the spirituals, as was heretofore supposed. 
That home is in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and the New York uplands, 
where Professor Jackson has found two hundred and seventy-two examples of 
spiritual folksong. 

Since the publication of the first half of these songs, the editor, unearthing much 
new source material, has had to revise his conclusions that these songs were from the 
British Isles and came to this country in the eighteenth century with the Methodists. 
Evidence, as he finds it, now points to the conclusions that it was primarily with the 
Baptists that the folk-hymn-singing tradition came to this country over two hundred 
years ago; that the Baptists, not the Methodists, spread the tradition first in the 
Northeast, in New England, New York, New Jersey, and parts,of Pennsylvania; 
and that the Baptists brought the songs into the Southeast and into what was called 
the ‘‘Western Territory.” 

The five hundred and fifty songs of Spiritual Folk-songs and Down-east Spirituals 
and Others are believed to represent the great bulk of now-extant religious folksongs 
of America, this conclusion having been arrived at by the observation that there is a 
decided scarcity, among the new-found booklets, of songs thus far completely un- 
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known. The two works, here referred to at the same time because the second is sup- 
plementary to the first, are the results of the collector’s research in two of three differ- 
ent environments where the spiritual folksong exists—in the old songbooks and in 
rural group singings of the southern Sacred Harp and Southern Harmony folk, who 
are the chief bearers today of the ancient tradition in its group-singing aspects. The 
third environment, the homes of the individual singers, is yet an unsurveyed, fertile 
field for the collector of this type of American song. 

The songs in Down-east Spirituals and Others are divided into three groups: Re- 
ligious Ballads, Folk-Hymns, and Revival Spiritual Songs. The Religious Ballads, 
intended to be sung by individuals, include carols and songs of religious exhortation 
and farewell. The second division is of songs for group-singing. The Revival Spiritual 
Songs are termed ‘sung-to-pieces’ hymns, the pieces being woven together with the 
help of repetitions, refrains, and choruses. Only in the instance of correcting the 
barring of a three-two-time tune in even tune done by compilers in rural parts has 
Professor Jackson done any changing of the tunes and texts. Otherwise they are re- 
produced exactly as found in the sources, which are in the main The Christian 
Harmony (Vermont, 1805), The Christian Lyre (New York, 1832), The Wesleyan 
Harp (Boston, 1834), Revival Hymns (Boston, 1842), Revival Melodies (Boston, 
1842), The Millennial Harp (Boston, 1843), and The Revivalist (Troy, New York, 
1868). 

There are a few illustrations near the beginning of each division of the book; among 
the most interesting of these are the pictures of informally posed clans of singers of 
Sacred Harp music. And important data as to their sources follow the song-reproduc- 
tions. Of intrinsic worth to the historian of music and lore of America are these data 
with their commentary on the origin of songs, on the song-makers, on seating prac- 
tices, and on other aspects of a poetic people finding religious expression in the en- 
vironment. 

Down-east Spirituals and Others is undoubtedly authentic, comprehensive, and 
brilliant documentary evidence that the American culture scene is strongly influenced 
by external elements which are being assimilated slowly but which are shaped and 
colored by American inclinations and temperament, not the least of which is the rural 
man’s belief in God and his ability to express that belief in song. Exemplary of this 
is the most widely sung of the American folk-hymns ‘‘How Firm a Foundation,” in 
which the Lord is conceived as the Power which ‘‘will give the aid... (and will) 
strengthen thee, help thee, and cause thee to stand.’’ This faith has endured through 
the years of the nation’s development and has injected into the songs of the folk an 
earthy quality that distinguishes the hundreds of songs in Professor Jackson’s collec- 
tions. 

L. M. CoLiins 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Catorce TAMBoRITOS PANAMENOS. Myron Schaeffer. (Bulletin of the Institute of 
Folklore Research 1: 1: v and 30 pp., map, music. Panam4, Repfblica de Pan- 
ama: Inter-American University, 1944.) 

The first number of the Boletfn del Instituto de Investigaciones Folkléricas repre- 
sents the initial step taken to make known the results of the activities of a number of 
folklore investigators in the Republic of Panama. The Boletfn is published under the 
guidance of Dr. Myron Schaefer, Director of the Instituto de Investigaciones Folk- 
léricas. 

The entire number is devoted to a study, by the Institute’s director, of a collection 
of fourteen Panamanian tamboritos collected by’Dr. Schaeffer himself in the form of 
sound recordings. Both the words and the musical transcriptions are given, 
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“The tamborito, a national and exclusively regional dance, has inherited Spanish 
melodies and steps, Indian and African accompaniment of drums, European costume, 
and is sung to words that are typically Panamanian.” It ‘‘is a result of the geographi- 
cal position of Panama and a symbol of the role which Panama has played in the cul- 
tural history of the western hemisphere.”’ 

A very good description of the dance, the music and the instruments used is given. 
According to the author, the tamborito is the only dance which has the right to call 
itself completely Panamanian. Contrary to what others believe, Dr. Schaeffer does not 
think it is a dance of early seventeenth century origin. He believes that ‘‘the musical 
style is that of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.” 

The number of tunes for the tamborito runs into the hundreds, many of them equal 
in merit to those included in Dr. Schaeffer’s study. 

Though the theme of most of the compositions is love, some of them deal with 
other topics, as for example some political event. 

The strophic forms used may vary from one tamborito to another. The solo parts 
vary from a single line to four lines, while the chorus may consist of from one to three 
lines. Dr. Schaeffer points out that the tamborito usually has a limited number of 
strophes but that the popular singer often improvises additional stanzas. 

The line most commonly used is the Spanish ballad meter, but longer and shorter 
lines occur in some of the tamboritos. 

It is almost needless to say that the Instituto is rendering a valuable contribution 
to the folklore world by collecting and publishing, in the form of studies, the un- 
touched stores of popular lore scattered throughout the Republic of Panama. 

Juan B. RAEL 
Stanford University, California 


ENDYMION IN ENGLAND: THE LITERARY HISTORY OF A GREEK Myrtu. Edward S. 
Le Comte. (xii and 189 pp., index. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1944.) 


To the student of folklore and of English literature, this volume should prove inter- 
esting to read and valuable to keep. Its index makes it usable as a reference book 
within the limits of its subject. 

We should be grateful to Mr. Le Comte for the comprehensive nature of his mono- 
graph. He presents a great number of references, mentioning some of them only in 
passing. He quite properly gives credit to the earlier work by such scholars as W. H. 
Roscher and Douglas Bush. But it is quite apparent that, after using encyclopedias, 
concordances, and similar reference aids, the author must have scanned thousands of 
pages of English poetry and prose in his search for allusions to the Endymion legend. 
Casual mention of the legend in Lorna Doone and Diana of the Crossways may have 
no great literary significance, but it does serve to indicate the scope of the investiga- 
tion, since many other books must have been scanned without any resultant glean- 
ings. 

The very mass of Mr. Le Comte’s material makes it somewhat unwieldy. His order 
of treatment is generally chronological, but not strictly so. Wherever he thinks a later 
reference might be appropriately used, he is likely to insert it. At times the result is 
rather startling, as on pages 11-13, where within one paragraph, the following sources 
are briefly quoted in this order: Oliver Wendell Holmes, the Greek Anthology, Baude- 
laire, Nonnus, Thomas Randolph, Edward Young, Andrew Marvell, Virgil, Servius, 
and Ovid. The relevance of the quoted passages is not always clear, and we may sus- 
pect Mr. Le Comte of overloading his style in an attempt to use as many of his allu- 
sions as possible. He further mentions in the introduction seven contemporary authors 
who have used the legend, but finds no opportunity to cite their particular works. 
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Faced with such a problem, he might profitably have relegated many of his allusions 
to a bibliography, even if that device now seems to be out of fashion. It i is desirable to 
include them all somewhere, for the use of future investigators. 

The first chapter is devoted to a competent review of the Endymion myth in an- 
cient literature and to the interpretations given it by modern mythographers. Par- 
ticular attention is given to the moralistic interpretations of Alexander Ross, the 
seventeenth century ‘‘mystagogue,”’ to the sun-myth explanation of Max Miiller two 
centuries later, and to the various explanations based on the etymology of Endymion’s 


name, 


Upon turning to English literature, the author devotes three chapters primarily to 
the three outstanding figures of Lyly, Drayton, and Keats, and three other chapters 
to lesser authors and those who make slight use of the myth. Many entertaining trivia 
are quoted, and we realize how much the legend influenced poetic imagery concerning 
the moon, which has always been a stock subject of poetry. Particularly interesting 
are Spenser’s moralistic use of the myth in ‘‘July’’ of the Shepheardes Calendar and 
Bacon’s notion that Cynthia’s kiss to the sleeping Endymion symbolizes “divine in- 
fluences” which steal into the mind during periods of slumber or day-dreaming. 

In discussing Lyly’s Endymion as a drama of court intrigue, Mr. Le Comte care- 
fully picks his way among the numerous explanations advanced and tentatively ac- 
cepts the conclusions of Mrs. Josephine Waters Bennett that the play represents the 
Earl of Oxford's restoration to royal favor, which he had lost through a liaison with 
Anne Vavasour, who is represented by Tellus. Endymion is Oxford, Cynthia is the 
Queen, and Corsites is Sir Henry Lee, Anne’s jailer and later her lover. 

The final chapter is upon Keats. Mr. Le Comte has provided an extended and com- 
petent analysis of Endymion, with many sensible observations upon its various parts, 
but fails to find any complete allegorical scheme that would explain the work as a 
whole. To him the work represents a transitional stage in Keats’ development and 
marks his emergence into a great poet; but Endymion itself is uneven in quality. And 
in this connection, lest my earlier strictures on Mr. Le Comte’s style seem too harsh, 
I must credit him with the best critical bon mot of the year; “‘Probably nowhere 
else in English literature, or any literature, can be found so instructive an instance 
of a poet becoming a poet. Climax is jostled by anticlimax, and the ears of Pegasus 
have a distressing tendency to elongate without warning.” 

Joun E. HANKINS 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Tue Macic or Limpinc Joun. Frank Goodwyn. (275 pp. 16 illus. by Grace Green- 
wood. $2.50. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1944.) 


The adventures of Limping John Luna involve only the Spanish Americans living 
in the Mexican border country in lower south Texas, the home region of Frank Good- 
wyn, who recently joined the teaching staff of the University of Texas. A sharp 
observer of folktales, native hearsay, and local psychology, Mr. Goodwyn skillfully 
melds several strange incidents into a magical folk-novel focussed on Limping John’s 
transformation in the minds of his compadres and comadres from El Diablo to Dios. 

Limping John is himself not fully persuaded of his own wizardry until by trickery 
Don Martin Torrez substitutes a living for a dead child and thus affords ocular proof 
that John Luna possesses supernatural power. The trickery is later revealed, but by 
this time Limping John not only is sharing his riches and prestige with three partners 
to the hoax, but also has become ego-maniacally obsessed with the idea that he is 
divinely assisted. At least a small vestige of credibility adheres to the narrative 
throughout, enough certainly for the superstitious yet wondrously rich imagination 
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of the natives: John Luna’s limping supports the conception that he is El Diablo with 
a rooster claw for one foot and a hoof for the other; his magical cures effected by pre- 
posterous folk remedies and especially the restoration of life to the dead infant are 
positive testimony of his connections with Dios. 

Beneath daylight clouds by turn “cottony” and “‘lathery,” or under nights lit by 
the portentous Lucero star, these Spanish Americans of Texas experience the glories 
of fiddles and tequila (although John Luna is so constituted that he drinks plenty or 
none)—the magic of phenomenal cures and lifted mental horizons induced by the 
wizard—and the rawness in some quarters of abduction, murder, and wife beating. 
Mr. Goodwyn might have proceeded more deeply into the folklore of his region by 
writing a scientific monograph; however, it is doubtful that his work then would have 
appeared either quite so arresting or quite so probable. As it stands, The Magic of 
Limping John (selected by the Texas Institute of Letters as the best Texas book for 
1943-44) is a story fabulously rich and strange yet always here and now. By the not 
inconsequential magic of Mr. Goodwyn’s own narrative art, these people are rendered 
humanly near us. 

HALDEEN Brappy 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


ARTHUR PENDRAGON OF BRITAIN. A ROMANTIC NARRATIVE BY SIR THOMAS MALorRy 
AS EDITED FROM LE Morte Dartuur. John W. Donaldson. (542 pp., 5 illus., 
glossary, $5.00. New York: Putnam, 1943.) 


Quite in the spirit of Malory is this undertaking to ‘‘cut apart an old, unwieldly 
model.” It is precisely what Malory himself claims to have done. Just as the fifteenth 
century soldier, executive, and lover of letters ‘‘reduced into English” the great cycle 
of prose romances (his French Book), making it the ideal mirror of his own times, so 
Mr. Donaldson—apparently from a similar background of experience—has re- 
moulded to a twentieth century design the material of his predecessor. 

A lover of Malory and his times is bound to regret some of the omissions and to dis- 
agree with some of the comments in the Foreword and the notes, but these same com- 
ments are invaluable indications of the modern code: cut out allegory, soft pedal 
religious themes, emphasize ‘‘the realism and earthy quality,”’ and so produce an 
“amusing, interesting, and adult” narrative. I am one of the lovers of Malory who so 
disagree; nevertheless I am grateful to Mr. Donaldson. His re-editing is a fine achieve- 
ment. By eliminating and rearranging he has brought continuity and a sense of pro- 
portion into the meanderings of his original. He has preserved the charm of Malory’s 
prose, yet so transposed the material that it mirrors the modern mind as a medievalist 
could not have made it do. 

NELLIE SLAYTON AURNER 
The State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa 


BUNDLE OF TROUBLES AND OTHER TARHEEL TALES BY WORKERS OF THE WRITERS’ 
PROGRAM OF THE WorRK PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION IN THE STATE OF NORTH 
Carona. W. C. Hendricks, ed. (viii+ 206 pp., 4 illus. $2.50. Durham, N. C.: 
Duke University Press, 1943.) 


This volume contains thirty-seven stories and folktales collected by the workers 
of the W.P.A. Writers’ Project in North Carolina. The stories come from all parts of 
the state, including some told by the Negroes of the coastal islands and tidewater 
swamps which are comparable to the Sea Island beliefs and folktales from South 
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Carolina and Georgia, others by the Whites of the tobacco farms and small towns 
of the coastal plains, and by the mountaineers of the Great Smokies. 

The selection for some two hundred tales recorded has been made by the editor on 
the basis of interest and appeal to the reader, and of variety, to show the range of the 
story-teller’s art in North Carolina. There are a number of tall tales, such as “‘Pappy’s 
'Tater Patch,’’ ‘“The Sharpest Saw,’’ ‘‘Bear Hunt in Reverse,” “‘Sure-Shot Bessie,” 
“Uncle Herber’s Flytrap,”’ and ‘‘Hot Peppers.’’ There are stories of encounters with 
witches, ‘‘Rode by Witches” and ‘‘Old Skinny,” which follow the Sea Island pattern; 
encounters with ghosts and “hants,” ‘‘Trocea,’’ Night at Pickey’s,”’ Head- 
less Hant,”’ ‘‘Thankful for Blessings,’ ‘‘The Grey Casket,’’ and ‘‘Pot of Gold” told 
by both Whites and Negroes; encounters with an animal-like supernatural being, 
“The Whang Doodle;’’ encounters with the Devil, ‘‘Bundles of Troubles,” ‘The 
Devil’s Mudhole,” and ‘‘Devil’s Cure;” and a story of a visit to ‘The Glory Land,” 
“Sisterene.”’ 

Two of the tales, “‘The Bride and Groom of Pisgah” and ‘‘Magic Horse Tracks,” 
recount the origin of natural phenomena. Only one, ‘‘Putting the Fixment on Mr. 
Bullfrog,”’ is typical of the just-so animal stories although ‘‘The Cooter and the 
Alligator’ contains an element of the Uncle Remus pattern. Many of the stories are 
simple reminiscences, told as straightforward accounts of events and days gone by, 
such as “Jenny-mule,” ‘‘Quality Folks,’’ ‘Jake Sells a Dog,” and ‘‘Dot-and-Dash 
Bradshaw;” while in other allegedly factual accounts, imaginative exaggeration and 
the element of divine or supernatural judgment enters; as in “John Henry of the 
Cape Fear,”’ ‘‘Miss Nannie,” ‘‘Hillbilly Champeen,” ‘‘Woman Trouble,” and ‘‘Blood 
Apples.”’ “‘Cinduh Seed in You Pocket” is the most clearly African in derivation. 

For the folklorist the editor has included six pages of notes which usually indicate 
who recorded each tale, who told it, and where it was told, although this information 
is not given for every tale. The editor states he has done a minimum of editing, but 
it is evident from the notes and the preface that the texts do not always represent 
an exact recording of the stories as they were told. The person has been changed in 
several instances, texts based on the memory of stories heard in childhood are in- 
cluded, and in several instances a text has been reconstructed or is the composite of 
several variants. ‘‘Animals Has Got More Sense than Men,”’ however, might well be 
a literal recording of the boys swapping hunting yarns in the country store. 

It is apparent that in making his selection the editor has placed an emphasis on 
the bizarre. A number of the stories, however, should have real interest to the reader 
in their own right. Personally, I’ll take ‘Hillbilly Champeen”’ for its serious discus- 
sion of the finer points of terbaccer-chawing, ‘‘Them Science Fellers” for its unusual 
twist to the usual ghost story, ‘‘Hot Peppers” as a tall tale which does more than 
simply test the credulity of the listener, and ‘‘Woman Trouble” and the titlepiece, 
“Bundle of Troubles,”’ for simple skill in story telling. 

R. Bascom 
Gold Coast, West Africa : 


STONE MONUMENTS OF SOUTHERN MExico. Matthew W. Stirling. (Bulletin 136, 
Bureau of American Ethnology. vii +84 pp., drawings, plates, bibliog., index. 
Washington, D. C.: Smithsonian Institution, 1943.) 


CERAMIC STRATIGRAPHY AT CERRO DE LAS Mesas, VERACRUZ, Mexico. Philip 


Drucker. (Bulletin 141, Bureau of American Ethnology. viii +95 pp., drawings, 
plates, bibliog., index. Washington, D. C.: Smithsonian Institution, 1943.) 


As far back as 1902 a small nephrite statuette (Tuxtla) was discovered in Vera Cruz 
province, Mexico, bearing Maya-like inscriptions, which intrigued anthropologists 
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for a long time. Even before that date occasional archaeological remains were re- 
ported from the same province suggesting the presence of unique advanced cultures 
as old as the Maya, for which the name “‘Olmec”’ was proposed. Eventually the Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology in Washington planned a program of intensive explora- 
tion in the area in cooperation with the National Geographical Society and the 
National Museum of Mexico. Popular accounts of these expeditions have appeared 
in the National Geographic Magazine, 1939-1943. The striking discoveries have been 
certain colossal stone heads and caches of ‘‘jade’’ ornaments. 

While the popular articles in the Geographic give the narratives of the various 
expeditions, the publications under review (Bulletins 138 and 141) are the first im- 
portant scientific reports upon the excavations made at the time. 

Number 138 is a review of the Stone Monuments in the area, the latter an effort to 
establish tentatively ceramic time horizons for the same area by excavations at a 
sample site. The strategy of the research is the hope that special associations between 
pottery and monuments will suggest general time relations throughout. The excuse 
for a review in this JOURNAL is that the monuments and pottery figurines present 
what appear to be mythological characters. The summary statements for the several 
groups of monument-bearing sites do not correlate clearly with the ceramic horizons 
proposed by Drucker (Bulletin 141) perhaps because the monuments originally stood 
erect free from pottery bearing strata. To quote Stirling (Bulletin 138; 73): 


. .. there was an early spread of a stela cult extending from the southeastern Mexican coast 
across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec to the Pacific coast region of southern Mexico, and possibly 
into Guatemala. The use of large earth mounds including long mounds placed in a rather un- 
systematic manner, and the general absence of stone masonry and architectural features, were 
characteristic. It seems probable that in part, at least, this development preceded the conspicu- 
ous growth of the classic Maya culture, which was to a considerable degree influenced by it. 
The use of bar and dot numerals is to be found in this area from coast to coast, including the 
use of the Intial Series in Veracruz and the Pacific slope of Guatemala. The carving of calendar 
dates or of bar and dot numerals on stone monuments was of relatively rare occurrence. There 
are two or probably three instances of Initial Series at Cerra de las Mesas, one at Tres Zapotes, 
one at Baul, and one at San Isidro. Bar and dot numerals of a different type likewise occur at 
Monte Alban and Tonala, sites characterized by the use of masonry. Their absence on stone 
monuments at other related sites does not necessarily indicate that they were not used on other 
media. At La Venta and Izapa numerals do not occur on any of the monuments as yet dis- 
covered. If the Initial Series occurring in this area represent contemporary dates, it would seem 
probable that the long-count calendar was used here prior to its adoption in the Maya area 
proper. 


The huge stone faces, the most spectacular monument in the area and the most dis- 
tinctive of Stirling’s discoveries, are probably neither the earliest nor the latest 
examples of the Mexican stela cult. 

It happened that the site chosen for ceramic studies, Cerro de las Mesas, was con- 
tinuously occupied, but only for a part of the period covered by Bulletin 138, appar- 
ently between 500 and 1400 A.D. Hence, much remains to be done to clear up the 
“Olmec” chronology. While the literature on Mexico and Middle America is volumi- 
nous, penetrating exhaustive stratigraphic studies are relatively scattered. Our knowl- 
edge of prehistoric Arizona and New Mexico is far more comprehensive than for any 
corresponding large area south of the Rio Grande. It is in such perspective that 
these two publications must be reviewed. They stand out as two samples of the Vera 
Cruz area. That they fail to correlate very closely is no reflection upon the authors. 

For example some recent studies in Sinaloa and other provinces north of Mexico 
City do not correlate much better with Arizona and New Mexico than with the Valley 
of Mexico. The time has not come for a successful synthetic interpretation of Middle 
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America, yet Vaillant’s proposed outline of culture evolution in Middle America may 
be cited here as 

(1) a period of basic distribution of hunting and gathering groups, (2) a long period for the 
domestication and cultivation of food plants, (3) a long phase for the development of perma- 

nent villages, the distribution of material equipment, and the resultant creation of local popula- 
tions, (4) an overlapping phase wherein possible migrations of peoples with upland techniques 
spread into the lightly populated forest country, (5) then a specialized distribution, back over 
the upland, of the idea of the ceremonial center, and variations of the ritualistic social and 
material development that is so characteristically Middle American, (6) finally, that peculiar 
upheaval that saw the cultural and in many places governmental dominance of Mixteca- 

Pueblo culture. (The Maya and their Neighbors, 304.) 


The stela cult of which Stirling speaks and which concerns us here seems to have 
blossomed out in Vaillant’s period 5, but its beginnings may be eventually traced to 
period 4. In any case what correlations emerge from these two supplementary studies 
seem generally consistent with Vaillant’s interpretation of events in Mexico and 
Middle America. Drucker’s ‘“‘ceramic column” seems to range through the periods 
of Teotihuacin and Toltec to the beginnings of the Aztec. 

CLARK WISSLER 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, New York 


CERAMIC SEQUENCES AT TRES ZAPOTES, VERACRUZ, Mexico. Philip Drucker. 
(Bulletin 140, Bureau of American Ethnology. 148 pp., 65 plates, sketches, 
index. $.50. Washington, D. C.: Smithsonian Institution, 1943.) 


This is the second detailed study resulting from the National Geographic Society- 
Smithsonian Institution expeditions to the east coast of Mexico. It recounts the re- 
sults of those 1940 excavations at Tres Zapotes which were directed toward establish- 
ing a ceramic stratigraphy for the site. The first report, by Weiant, concerned the 
ceramic material obtained during 1939. 

Dr. Drucker’s excavations consisted of twenty-seven trenches, of which four were 
large stratigraphic tests, certainly a large and adequate sampling of the material 
at the site. The composition of the deposits and the ceramic material are described 
in great detail and with an obvious skill. Due to some peculiarity of the soil at the 
site the pottery was very poorly preserved, making a ceramic study there an excep- 
tionally difficult project. It necessitated a classification of the pottery into very 
broad categories, called wares, which to some extent limits the value of the stratigra- 
phy of the site in making comparisons with other regions. The ceramic sequence is 
broken down into two major divisions, the Tres Zapotes sequence proper, and a late 
intrusive complex called the Soncautla Complex, which supposedly appeared some- 
time after the desertion of the site by the original Tres Zapotes people. The Tres 
Zapotes occupation is broken down into three phases, Early, Middle, and Late. The 
affiliations of the Early phase are seen to be primarily with the early Maya cultures 
(Mamom-Chicanel) of the Peten and definitely not in the direction of Highland 
Mexico. The Middle phase shows a local evolutionary development from the Early, 
and the Late phase an introduction of various outside elements from Teotihuacin and 
from several distinctive east coast cultures. 

This report is detailed and specialized and forms a sound basis for other studies to 
follow. It is profusely illustrated. 

Gorpon F, EKHOLM 


American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, New York 
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SaINTEs ARTISANES: I—LEs BropgEusEs. Marius Barbeau (Cahiers d’Art Arca: 2, 
116 pp., biblio., illus. Montreal, Canada: Editions Fides, 1943.) 


It is rarely possible to read the names of individual weavers and embroiderers or 
to learn under what conditions they worked at their craft. Seldom even is the work of 
a master designer known by mark or signature. That identifications of a number 
of the Renaissance tapestries have been established makes the general lack of such 
evidence the more apparent. 

Dr. Barbeau has brought together material from less well known as well as un- 
published sources to form an account of the artist-craftsmen responsible for certain 
types of seventeenth and eighteenth century embroideries in the new world. 

The account begins with the coming of the Ursalines to Quebec in 1639. Their 
avowed intention was to bring instruction ‘‘aux petites filles sauvagesses.’’ There are 
many interesting glimpses of the new life, the unfamiliar techniques of living in a 
strange land, the speedy and effective adaptations to environment. Throughout the 
account, however, the emphasis is kept upon the methods by which these gentle 
women met their problem of educating the Indian girls. 

The Ursalines gave instruction in all useful things including music, singing, sewing, 
cooking, and the decorative arts of which embroidery was considered the most im- 
portant. That there was excellent instruction was evident from the standards brought 
with them from the mother country. The founder of the monastery in Quebec came 
from a family with connections in a French silk factory and a tapestry weaving estab- 
lishment; another member of the group was from Alengon, the town famous for its 
lace. 

Dr. Barbeau points to the period from about 1670-1740 as a brilliant one. Em- 
broideries and laces in the form of church vestments, chalice veils, and other orna- 
mental accessories were produced in considerable quantities. Floral compositions 
were worked in silks on grounds of silver threads. Three of the illustrations are by one 
of the members of the group who gained much praise during this period for her crafts- 
manship. There were other women also, who had both ability and taste in designing 
decorative fabrics suitable for church uses. Barbeau lists the names and special at- 
tributes of about a dozen of these skilled embroiderers. A chapter on church ornaments 
describes a few of the significant pieces. 

In addition to the work done by the Ursalines themselves, there was that of their 


pupils. One visitor commented especially upon their knowledge of the art of gilding. © 


Altar pieces, statuettes, candlesticks and the like came to them already carved. 
These pieces were polished and gilded so expertly that they had “‘an air of grandeur 
that was astonishing.” 

Embroidery and other decorative arts were sold not only to country churches, 
but to members of Quebec society. Both men’s and women’s costumes of the period 
were embellished with bright colored stitchery and lace, and although the materials— 
velvets, satins, taffetas, fine wools—were imported, they could be as tastefully deco- 
rated in Canada asin France. 

Perhaps these indications of a gay social life may seem strange to most of us who 
think of the pioneer times as austere. Frances Morris begins her Notes on Laces of 
the American Colonists with the statement ‘“‘many a roughly built cabin sheltered 
family wealth that included ... treasured apparel enriched with lace and ‘passe- 
ments’ of gold and silver that in those days marked the social position of 
the owner. . . . ’ There were undoubtedly like attitudes in all the larger towns of the 
New World. 

Among the most interesting chapters is one in which porcupine quill-work and 
birch bark embroidery are described. An English traveller describes the latter as be- 
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ing ‘particularly distinguished.” He tells that the sisters made up small articles such 
as pocketbooks, work baskets, dressing boxes to sell to visitors. The birch bark was 
embroidered with elk hair dyed most brilliant colors. 

The format of Saintes Artisanes is attractive. Credit is due Miss Grace Melvin of 
the Vancouver School of Arts for drawings of the ark on the cover and the stylized 
floral motives which make the title page look like an embroiderer’s note book. The 
halftone illustrations are unusually clear. 

Lira M. O’ NEALE 
University of California, Berkeley, California 


THE STORY OF THE SACRED Harp, 1844-1944. George Pullen Jackson. (46 pp. 3 
photographs. $1.00. Nashville: Vanderbilt University Press, 1944.) 


In this little volume, whose appearance marked the hundredth anniversary of the 
publication of The Sacred Harp by B. F. White and E. J. King in Philadelphia, Pro- 
fessor Jackson gives the essential information about the background and present use 
of one of the most popular and long-lived of American song books. 

The earlier part of the discussion is the more interesting to the student of folksong, 
for in it the author gives in brief summary those details of background which have 
been the subject of twenty years or more of study by him in the field of the so-called 
“White Spiritual.’’ The background of these tunes, once the basis of Old Baptist song, 
is pretty largely, if not entirely secular. Religious singers simply picked up old ballad 
tunes and set religious words to them. They are of two distinct types: the chorus song 
with much repetition resulting from the use of refrain and chorus, and the “‘fuguing”’ 
song with its polyphonic characteristics. 

After tracing briefly the bibliographical history of The Sacred Harp down to its 
most recent edition in 1936, and commenting on some of its competitors, Jackson 
goes on to discuss the characteristics of the music, with mention of the gapped scales 
and of shape note music and its influence. Aware that there are some who do not 
like to listen to this kind of music, he suggests quite sensibly that this is music that is 
designed to be sung, not to be listened to. 

It is here, perhaps, that the little book does its greatest service: in its emphasis on 
this music as a living part of the experience of Americans. Here is song that was not 
designed for public performance in any formal way but which has as its central pur- 
pose to give all believers a chance to express the quality of their belief in song. 

This slight book makes a good supplement to Jackson’s more formal and sub- 
stantial works. 

J. W. 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 
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